RIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


_ AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu S 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 

FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college, 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ae o's 
RNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application, 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinGc AND Day Purtts or Born Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students ——— for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or 
CYNTHIA.G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
wr. and tuition $x50 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For 
Boys anp GiIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open Sgeeneet san, 1698, or ae) Cote 
preparation. For circulars a to the Principals. 
‘AN TE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, imeer” and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successtul 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Fight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 


$190 a year. 
For dustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Pa. 


Special Train to George School. 

Leaves Reading Terminal at 9.15, morning of the 
15th., stopping at Columbia Ave., Huntingdon St., 
Wayne Junction, Fox Chase, Huntingdon Valley, By- 
berry Road, and Southampton; returning will leave 
George School about 2 p. m. 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. -On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
oa other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. Apply on premises, or to 

* JOHN ft WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 


CAROLINE RAU, 7° SPhiledciphia: 7 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY.S2-LAY i 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ' 

Retduee, 1714 Woodstock eS Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND ¢ O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 
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Advertisements of ‘ Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


OARD WANTED.—TWO YOUNG MEN DE- 

sire board in the country, private family preferred. 
Must be within ro miles of city, railroad and trolley 
accommodation. Terms must be moderate. Please 
state conveniences. Address No. 8g, this Office. 


OARDING IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY, TERMS 
moderate. Apply at 2012 N. Twelfth Street, Phila. 
FrouR OR FIVE ADULTS CAN SECURE NICE 
rooms with good board and conveniencies in a 
Friend’s family near the station in Hatboro, Pa. Address 
Box 5, Hatboro, Pa. 
ANTED.—MOTHER’S ASSISTANT, TO 
board in country ; also, small adult family to take 
furnished house for three months. 1863 Willington St. 


WWVANTED.—EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 
help care for baby and act as general assistant. 
P. O. Box 176, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE GIRL OR WOMAN 
(white or colored), for general housework. DR. 
I. N. WOODMAN, Morrisville, Pa. 


HEERFUL SYLVAN COTTAGE IN WHITE 
Oak Grove is a cosy home Friends can love. For 
Rent. It is furnished with, (or not) owner to board, at 


such a fair price as he can afford. Address O. S. Fell, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


OR SALE OR TO RENT.—A FRAME COT- 
tage, 11 rooms, near George School, with all modern 
improvements. Lot 60 x 200 feet. ‘I'rolley running by 
the door. Apply to H. G. Reeder, 105 Chanclor St., or 
G. B. Girton, 105 Congress St., Newtown, Pa. 
OR RENT.—SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE 
near Chappaqua, N.Y. Address No. 88, this Office. 


ANTED.—AT A QUIET, RESTFUL FARM 
house, a few boarders at the family table. Charges 
moderate. Address K., this Office. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
aa Fee $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Mills, Pa. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR-BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 meee m.,and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p. m. dress letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 18r0 at 824 North Second Street. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PAI RA UIR A Veh IR Oe el Wal Oe Ve LIE 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





FRIENDS” INTELLIGENCER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


we will 


SupscripTions MAY BeGin at ANY TIME. 

W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 7% cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. #@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limrrep. 
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GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law ) 

Convention > STENOGRAPHER. 
SCIENCE ) 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


NOW READY 
The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


THs work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Pa in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work is a 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of Wesasan Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealogy. 

*,* ery octavo. 19 full-page illustrations. Hand- 
some und. $3.5onet. By mail, 20cents additional. 

he print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 


921 Arcn St., Poitapecrenia, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BY 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA: HIS ANCESTORS AND DE- 
SCENDANTS. 8vo. Pp. 270. With 19 illus- 
trations. $3.50 net. If sent by mail, postage 
20 cents. 

From Dr. Charles J. Stille, President of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania : 

“‘ By your labor, bringing together a vast amount of 
material, you have given us an account of the Family, 
(genealogically ) which one will seek in vain for else- 
where. 1 regard these articles [now collected] as 
exhibiting in a most desirable and attractive form all that 
is known of the illustrious man’s family.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO 

GWYNEDD. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 494. 

Cloth. Beveled edges. With 8 illustrations. 

$4.00 net. If sent by mail, postage 23 cents. 
American Historical Review : 

** Within the limits which the author proposes to him- 
self he provides a model of accurate local investigation.” 


IN PRESS. 

GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF SAMUEL SPENCER, OF UPPER DUBLIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 8vo. About 300 pages. II- 
lustrated. $3.00 net. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Publisher, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Betrers anp MessaGes. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. ro cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


THe MEETING FOR Wadi. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; so 
copies, so cents; roo copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


Re.iciovs Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila 


The Kathlu, 


ELgeventH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths ; 
one-half block from the ocean. 
For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Driftwood, 


OCEAN CIT ¥, N. 
Now open for the reception x guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam oak etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, © OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Ocean ENpD oF a a Ave. 


Wes rY AVENUE AND 
; STREET. 





Open all the year 


Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Dog electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. 





JONES. 


GEO. C. N EWMAN 


806 MARKET St. 


Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
«+. Frames, Etc, 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls cutside of city answired promptly. 


*Friends’ Book Association, % 
- OF PHILADELPHIA ¥ 
* Publishers, 
® Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Booksellers, Stationers, 


Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, / 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. g 
All Booxs furnished at as low@ 
@prices as they can be purchased g 
elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- ¥ 
acraturea specialty. Also everything ¢ 
brelating to the Kindergarten and ¥ 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXIII. 
Let us Search the Scriptures for ourselves. 
The great Inspirer of Scripture ts ever its true in- 
lerpreter. 
From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 
chapter on Reading the Scripture. 


“AS A MUSTARD SEED.” 

THERE is no little, and there is no much : 

We weigh and measure and define in vain. 
A look, a word, a light responsive touch 

Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger, walled in gold, 

A crumb may quicken hope to stronger breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 

Some little thing which tells for life or death. 

—Susan Coolidge. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 


On Second-day evening, the 29th ult., was held an 
Educational Meeting, over which Albert A. Merrit 
presided. William W. Birdsall, President of Swarth- 
more College, was the first speaker, telling in an in- 
teresting and conclusive manner of the work already 
accomplished and still needed in the way of higher 
education. Isaac H. Clothier, of Philadelphia, spoke 
from the standpoint of a business man, and Professor 
Albert R. Lawton as one intimately associated with 
such institutions, both as student and instructor. 
The short remainder of the evening was occupied by 
T. B. Pandiaw, a native of India, of noble lineage, 
but who has denounced all caste conservatism to 
labor for the up-building of the low-born Pariahs, 
whose lot in life is beyond conception pitiable. This 
noble missionary is placing before the public in a way 
never to be forgotten the sufferings and degradation 
of this unhappy class, who, though by law no longer 
slaves, are in reality worse, since no one needs care 
for their welfare, and the oppression of caste faces 
them on every side. They may not drink from the 
wells of the upper class. They must walk on the 
shady side of the street, for if their shadow fall upon 
the nobility, the penalty is death by hanging. Such 
a state of affairs exists in Great Britain’s territory,— 
and she the friend of freedom ! 
THIRD-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 30. 

On Third-day morning Yearly Meeting joint ses- 
sion was held to consider the reports of joint com- 
mittees, with William Willets acting as clerk and 
John William Hutchinson as assistant clerk. This 
was impressively opened by prayer from John J. 
Cornell, after which a Friend presented the concern 


felt by Cyrus Harvey to address the young people at 
a special meeting. It was decided to hold such a. 
one at 2.30 that afternoon, and have the regular 
afternoon meeting convene at 4 o’clock. The report 
of the Philanthropic Committee was read by sections. 
Feeling reference was made to the death of two 
superintendents, John L. Griffin and Aaron M. Powell, 
since last report, as the latter said on the passing 
away of the former, ‘The workers go on, but the 
work remains.’’ Attempts have been made by peti- 
tions to secure the abolishment of vivisection. The 
first section of the report, “‘ Work among women and 
children,” showed the Young Friends’ Aid Associa- 
tion had completed its twenty-fifth year of good work ; 
the Mission School, the Kindergarten, Brooklyn Help- 
ing Hand, and Sewing School have been in successful 
operation, besides minor work attempted and ac- 
complished. 

The report on Purity work spoke of the many 
meetings attended and addressed by the devoted 
superintendent, Aaron M. Powell, who also attended 
the International Conference in London, last Seventh 
month. An appeal for purity sent by the American 
Purity Alliance, of which this devoted Friend was 
president, was read, and led to much interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject. Emma Willets said, ‘“ The 
first step in children’s lives must be taken by parents : 
the responsibility lies with no one else. Marianna 
Chapman felt that this report and appeal had come 
like a last call from our departed. Let it sink so deep 
that we may realize, ‘‘ He being dead, yet speaketh.” 
Another expressed the belief that ‘they best mourn 
and respect the dead who live as he would have 
them.” 

The report on Demoralizing Publications, Anna 
Rice Powell, superintendent, showed that various 
appeals had been made, and gratefully acknowledged 
help from Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Charles Under- 
hill said he believed it was time that Friends take a 
stand, and felt sure the Mayor of the city would aid 
in this work if approached rightly. Much unity with 
this suggestion was expressed, and a small committee 
was accordingly appointed to formulate a suitable 
petition against improper advertisements. 

The Section on Temperance showed good work 
done, but Friends continued rather lethargic on the 
subject, for while the superintendent, Henry W. 
Wilbur, had offered to lecture throughout the limits 
of the yearly meeting, only two meetings had sent 
for him, but otherwhere he had delivered fifty lectures 
during the year. Congress had been petitioned to 
abolish army canteens ; and then when the Attorney- 
General’s adverse decision seemed to demand further 
action, President McKinley had been petitioned to 
abolish the curse. Rum contributes to the social 
evil, and the greatest danger is to young women and 





girls. Cyrus Harvey spoke of his three years’ ex- 
perience in the Civil War, which taught him that the 
two evils go hand in hand. 

Work among colored people was considered, 
Anna M. Jackson, superintendent, having delivered 
four illustrated lectures during the year. Between six 
and seven hundred dollars had been used during the 
time, benefitting both Southern schools. Discussion 
showed the opinion to be that the colored race are 
not as likely to prove drunkards as are the white ; 
they are impure, but the teachers must come from 
among their own race. An instance was cited of a 
young colored girl, who after two months’ training in 
Schofield School, went back home and started a 
temperance society which reformed her father and 
rejuvenated the whole neighborhood. Another 
Friend felt a concern for the poor whites, and de- 
sired that the scope of the committee should be en- 
larged. Samuel M. Janney said, in 1872, that he 
had never: known an adult white to receive the rudi- 
ments of an education, but since then many have 
availed themselves of the privilege. 

Abolition of the death penalty was next con- 
sidered. A petition had been made to the legislature 
for its abolishment. William M. Jackson thought the 
American people needed more education on this line 
than on any other. He believes the lynch law is 
incited by the sanctioned State laws, which hold 
human life socheaply. In Indian affairs the superin- 
tendent reports but little work done. Prison reform 
showed much good done. Nine Partners Meeting 


has taken interest in the prison there, though the 
actual reformatory work has been done by the W. 


C. T.U. The Howard Institute in London sent an 
appeal regarding convict system of chain-gangs and 
attendant ill-usages. Boys of seven and ten years are 
chained beside stout hearty men, and so compelled to 
keep up beyond strength and power. The committee 
had sent an appeal to Southern States, where such 
barbarities exist, against this contract system. The 
meeting directed that an appeal against chain-gangs 
be sent to the Associated Press with desire for publi- 
cation. 

The Peace and Arbitration report shows the 
Doukhobors have been aided in endeavors to escape 
military life. Belief was expressed that there was a 
hopeful outlook for the Peace Conference. Of the 
$300 appropriated last year, $250 were given the 
Southern schools. In this connection, but later in 
the sittings, the Philanthropic Committee reported 
that Anna Rice Powell had been appointed to succeed 
Aaron M. Powell as superintendent of Purity, and 
further desired that Charles F. Underhill be added to 
the committee that he might become superintendent 
of Demoralizing Publications. This was accordingly 
done. 

At 2.30 o’clock a large number gathered, and a 
feeling appeal was made to young people by Cyrus 
W. Harvey. He said in part that the planting of 
Christianity in a land where ritualism was rife, meant 
much. It meant a struggle, for freedom did not come 
at once. There was no exercise of priestly power 
among Christs’s followers. 

The early Friends were a Young People’s Chris- 
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tian Association, for at a very early age the people 
testified. Under the government of the Most High 
comes peace, and spiritual worship must always pre- 
cede spiritual work. There surely is a weak place in 
Quakerism, and it may be that it is just because the 
young people are not receiving the gift. 

When God calls, too many are like Lazarus of old, 
bound hand and foot in grave clothes. He never 
makes a mistake in his call; he sees who is suitable 
for the work he has in view. Thirty times in the New 
Testament occurs the word “ conscience,” showing 
that the apostle considered it important. 

He believes the Christian life is an evolution, a 
growing to better things, working from an inner 
cause to outward life; that Jesus meant to deal 
with human nature as human nature required. People 
lean on sacraments, but by living the Quaker faith we 
can realize that we have power equal to the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. 

At 4 o'clock the joint session again convened and 
listened to the report of the Committee on Education, 
which shows the interest of Friends to be visibly in- 
creasing ; the training at Swarthmore has done much 
to produce suitable teachers. Lectures have been 
given to aid Swarthmore. $500 had been appro- 
priated for the use ot the committee, and the amount of 
voluntary contributions exceeded this sum by ten 
times. A nominating committee was appointed to 
reorganize this committee. William W. Birdsall 
spoke of the appreciation felt by Swarthmore’s active 
workers of the work done by this committee, inau- 
gurating as it did the raising of money. Henry 
Haviland spoke of the needs of Swarthmore, saying 
that the $3,000 raised by New York are but as drops 
on the tongue of a parched and thirsty man, when 
we want to give him a full drink. 

The report of Friends’ Boarding Home and Home 
Association was very encouraging. The work of the 
Penington was only limited by lack of space, soa 
property adjoining had been bought and another 
building planned to occupy vacant space back, to be 
ready for occupancy in Ninth month, presumably. 

In the old building there is a possible accommo- 
dation for seventeen persons, and in the new thirty- 
two may be accommodated. The Penington will be 
self-supporting ; nearly 2,000 meals having been pre- 
pared, and 58 persons have obtained accommodations. 
Of the $10,000 contributed for the work of this com- 
mittee, $7,000 have been used, with a balance now on 
hand of $3,000. 

The minutes of the Representative Committee 
were read; three members of this committee, Daniel 
Underhill, Jane E. Capron, and Aaron M. Powell, 
having passed beyond during the last year. Endeavors 
have been made to secure a penal code to commute 
death sentence to imprisonment for natural life. A 
Memorial had been introduced by Aaron M. Powell 
concerning the Czar’s invitation; this was sent to the 
Russian Government and to President McKinley. 

MEMORIAL MEETING. 


In the evening a meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Philanthropic Committee to review 


(Continued on page 455.) 








For the meeting held by the Philanthropic Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting, on the evening of Fifth month 3oth. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


‘The Exiles,” the story of ‘Goodman Macey,” who 
in 1660 received into his cottage the hunted, perse- 
cuted Quaker, and replied to the priest demanding 
his surrender : 


‘* No priest who walks the earth 
Shall pluck away the stranger-guest 
Made welcome to my hearth ; ’’— 


then, having defied priest and sheriff alike, flees with | 


his good wife from their cottage home, and in safety 
reaches the island of Nantucket. 
The Macy in my brother’s name indicates his 
lineal descent from this 
true-hearted man. A stead- 
fast sense of justice is 
among “the things that 
endure”; and it may be 
that this persisting principle 
which survives from genera- 
tion to generation, and ap- 
pears again and again, was 
ready in the soul of the 
young farmer boy, for quick 
response to the appeal made 
in behalf of the slaves in 
our Southern States. For 


he was only eighteen years 


of age when a visit from 
Stephen and Abby Kelley 
Foster on their anti-slavery 
mission, stirred his soul to 
its depths, and took him 
away from his plow and 
away from his cherished 
desire for college education, 
into the active service of 
this great cause. He 
served an apprenticeship 
for a few years, to test 
and somewhat train his 
powers of persuasion; 
but he was not far past 
twenty when he was regularly appointed an agent of | 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and he was ac- | 
tively engaged in this mighty work until in 1863 eman- | 
cipation resulted from the Civil War. He was editor 

of the National Anti-Slavery Standard the last few | 
years of its existence. 
his co-workers and know the toils and pains of that 
long struggle against the tide of popular opinion. 
There was this priceless compensation for all that was 
hard and disheartening—the intimate association with 
men and women called to this great service, whose 
souls had been tried as by fire, purged of selfishness, 


“IN MEMORY OF AARON MACY POWELL. | 
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During those early years of apprenticeship, he 
was still giving himself in part to the work of the 
farm and garden, at Ghent, New York, his home 


; | after his thirteenth year, a very beautiful country 
Whittier has perpetuated in his spirited poem, | 


| home, with near green slopes, and the whole range of 


| well as a heart roused to the claims of the slave. 





| years. 
| weeds, his little sister sat in the shade of an umbrella 


the Catskills, blue in the distance along the western 
horizon. He had a hungering and thirsting mind as 
A 
pleasant picture comes to me from out those early 
While he plied his hoe among the garden 


changing her place with his progress, and read aloud 
to him from books often quite beyond her under- 


standing, but leaving germs of thought to develop in 


| her maturing mind. 


THE LATE AARON M. POWELL. 


Many of you were among | 


This only sister of his was 
enough younger to receive from him almost fatherly 
care in the shaping of her 
own intelectuall tastes and 
spiritual aspirations. She 
has known all these years 
that it was he who turned 
her footsteps towards the 
hills of God, and that every 
glimpse of eternal things, 
in the effort to go on and 
up was gained because he 
went before, and led the 
way. All these years deep 
gratitude has mingled with 
love. 

The genius for codpe- 
rating with God, which 
urges men to find out ways 
for righting the wrongs, 
and relieving the miseries 
of the world, claims them 
for every beneficent work. 
My brother ad to work in 
the temperance cause, for 
the furtherance of peace and 
arbitration, and for the 
equal rights of women. 

His religious home 
among Friends was very 
dear to him. He believed in 
the power of their testimo- 
nies. The seasons of silence which are their privilege 
were to him times of soul-renewing. He was faithful 
concerning “ tale-bearing and detraction.” If conversa- 
tion tended toward any harsh comment upon people, 
he would quietly say: ‘ Let us keep all unpleasant 
pictures in the background.” He felt deeply the 
present need that Friends shall stand to the world for 
moderation and simplicity. He sometimes smilingly 
quoted, what I believe is an English epitaph: ‘‘ My 
riches consist, not in the extent of my possessions, 


| but in the fewness of my wants.” 


with vision cleared for glimpses of the infinite things | 


of God. 
done, that whatever he had been able to do for the 
anti-slavery cause, it had done immeasurably more 
for himself. 


He loved to testify, as many others have | 


His life had the completeness that comes of that 
blessing of blessings—a perfect home in marriage. 
Every joy was multiplied, and every burden divided 
in that place of peace—that home whose law was love 
and cooperation. The seal of sanctifying sorrow was 
upon it since the early death of the one child who 





perfected its harmonies. The father-love for this 


precious daughter, when it could no longer minister | 
and made | 
their vital interests, in a very special way, his own. | 
Thus it was, that when the work of Mrs. Butler came | 


to her, poured itself out upon the young, 


to his knowledge, work for the rescue and for the 
safety of the young the world over, it appealed to the 
very tenderest chord of his soul ; and like the bereaved 
mother across the Atlantic, this childless father conse- 
crated all the rest of his years to the enlightenment of 
the public whose ear he could gain, concerning this 
appalling subject. He entered into the labors of the 
‘‘New Abolitionists.”’ 
work in this field, how he has watched the legislators 
whose insidious plans have 
threatened from time to time, 
indeed are always threatening, 
to fasten upon our own country 
the debauching laws of Europe 
for the protection of vice ; how 
he has studied the working of 
these laws in his journeys abroad; 
how he has appealed and ad- 
pealed again to the shrinking 
and indifferent public to arouse 
to the awful dangers of ignor- 
ance, and the awful sin of in- 
difference in this matter. His 
last printed word of appeal will 
perhaps claim the attention of 
this meeting. Sons and daugh- 
ters of his soul there are up and 
down the earth, to whom he has 
bequeathed his unfinished work. 

It was his wish to be per- 
mitted to work to the end,— 
‘“to die in harness,” as he had 
sometimes said. Gently, and 
most mercifully was this prayer 
granted him. And it is true 
that he has lived so much “in 
the spirit,’”’ that scarcely a 
change seems to have come 
to him ;—the Heavenly home 
could hardly be strange to him. 

ELIzABETH PowELL Bonp. 


THe DiIFrreERENCE.—An incident is related of two | 
old men who in early life had been intimate friends. 
One chose what this world can give, and had obtained 


the object of his choice. 
though he had known affliction and suffering, and had 
far less of earthly comfort than the man of the world, 
yet as the latter listened to the story of the patient en- 
durance and the glad hope of his old-time friend, he 
exclaimed : 

“Yes, yes; you wonder why I cannot be as quiet 


and happy too; but think of the difference,—he is | his little child dug up and put in the grave with 


going to his treasure, and I—I must leave mine.’’— | 


The Common People. 
>¢€ 


‘‘ THERE are many inward voices ; but the voice 
that cannot be silenced is the voice of God.” 
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The other sought God; and | 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
I.—SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
BY ELIZA F. RAWSON. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Upon one occasion, while at the Otoe Reservation, the 


| payment of the annuity was interrupted to attend the 
| funeral of a young married Indian. 
| the Agency were wakened early in the morning by 
| the loud wailing of the Indian women, which indi- 
| cated that the man was dead. 
You know somewhat of his 


The inmates of 


Fears were entertained 
by the Agent, Albert Green, that a fine young pony 
belonging to the deceased Indian would be sacrificed, 


OMAHA AGENCY, 


in accordance with the custom of the tribe ; therefore 


| he, with the superintendent, the clerk, and white 


employés, determined to attend the funeral, hoping 
to save the pony’s life. Sure enough, when the pro- 
cession appeared the pony brought up the rear. 


_ Having been devoted to death by the “laying on of 


hands,”’—that is, by dipping the hands in liquid paint 
and leaving the impress on the horse,—it was useless 
to plead for his life. After the grave was dug by 
women, the body deposited therein, the remains of 


his father, all of the man’s property that was of 


_ any value also placed there, the grave was filled and 
| the doomed pony was led away to be killed. Women 


did the work. Then they cut off the pony’s long, 
flowing tail, fastened it to the top of a pole, which 
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they planted at the head of the grave and the funeral 
obsequies were over. 


The Indians of Nebraska were quick to discover | 


that their superintendent desired to do them good, 
and many of them became very much attached to 
him. After he had left the work and returned to his 
home, a Pawnee Chief came to the office and asked 
for ‘‘ Ar-tib-et ’’ (Grandfather). 

When told that he was gone and that the Indians 
would see him no more, he dropped his head upon 
his breast, became mute, and a look of deep sorrow 
came over his face. To comfort him, one of the 
clerks showed him a picture of his ‘‘ Grandfather.”’ 


machine and kept the house in nice order. Each 
woman had a family of children, who never quarreled. 
The journey that the superintendent was obliged 


| to make in the payment of annuities to the seven 


| tribes, and in the settlement of difficulties, were fa- 


tiguing and exposing. He was often obliged to cross 
the Missouri river at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing, with a long railway and stage ride to be taken 
afterwards. The accommodations at that time for 


| travelers on the prairie were by no means luxurious. 


Another troublesome matter was the carriage of 
the money. As the payments were made “per 
capita,’’ it was necessary to take a great many small 





INDIAN TENT SCENE. 


He looked at it a long time, and then passed his 
hand caressingly over the face many times. 

The superintendent was sometimes the object of 
especial attention from individual Indians. 


dine from an Iowa Indian, which they accepted. He 
came for them with his wagon and two horses and 
conveyed them to his farm-house on the banks of the 
Missouri. His two wives were daughters of Chief 
White Cloud. He explained to the superintendent 
that it was much the ‘better way to marry sisters,— 
‘they agreed together: so much better.” The 
younger and favorite wife invited the writer to walk 
with her on the bank of the river. She was a well- 
dressed woman, with a refined manner, and spoke 
English. She said it was a trial to her when Joe 
took another wife, but that he did it to save her from 
doing any rough work. She sewed on the sewing- 


At one | 
time, while staying at the house of Thomas Lightfoot, | 
Agent for the Iowas, and Sac and Fox Indians, the | 
superintendent and his clerk received an invitation to | 


bills. 


They were not only bulky, but heavy. To re- 


| lieve him from this the writer, who was then his chief 
| clerk, and generally accompanied him to the agencies, 





constructed a skirt, lined with pockets, and undertook 
to carry the whole amount, sometimes as much as 
fifteen thousand dollars, on her person. Although it 
was a weight upon her,—in more than one sense,— 
yet it was a great relief to him. This service was 
sometimes rendered by his daughter Cornelia, who 
was also one of the clerks in her father’s office. 

At all of the agencies, as he visited them, he was 
kindly and comfortably cared for, but the long con- 
tinued strain upon both mind and body became too 
burdensome, and in the latter part of the year 1870 
he wrote to the ‘‘ General Committee on Indian Con- 


| cerns’”’ as follows: 


‘* Having nearly reached the end of my seventieth year, it 
seems proper that the declining period of my life should be 
passed in some degree of tranquility, though I feel desirous to 
labor according to my ability in the Good Master's service.’’ 
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He offered his resignation, to take effect the 30th 
of Ninth month, 1871. This letter claimed the delib- 
erate consideration of the committee, and after an ex- 
pression of much feeling and regret at parting with his 
services in his present position, his resignation was 
accepted. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. | 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 25.—SixtH Mont 18. 
OTHNIEL, EHUD AND BARAK. 
GOLDEN Text.—Then they cried unto the Lord in their 


trouble, and he delivered them out of their distresses. 
—Psalms, cvii., 6. 


Scripture Reading.—Judges, v., 1-31. 


‘‘ THE Judges were begotten by the necessities of their 
age and environment. A common danger—most 
frequently an invasion—threatened a town or tribe. 
At such a critical moment as this, some man of 
superior courage, energy, or wisdom arose, and rally- 
ing his tribesmen led them out to victory.”’ (Kent.) 


‘These are the people whom the Lord left whereby 
to try Israel (namely, all those Israelites who had no 
experience of all the wars of Canaan), solely for the 
sake of the successive generations of Israelites, to 
teach war to them (only to those who previously had 
no experience thereof) ; the five princes of the Philis- 
tines, and all the Canaanites, and the Pheenicians, and 
the Hittites inhabiting the mountains of Lebanon. . . . 
They served whereby to try Israel to know whether 
Israel would heed the commandment of the Lord 
which he gave their fathers by Moses. So the 
Israelites dwelt in the midst of the Canaanites. . . 
and took their daughters as wives, and married their 
own daughters to their sons, and served their gods.” 
(Polychrome Bible translation.) 

The first of the series of oppressors, according to 
the narrative, was the king of Syria on the Euphrates. 
The deliverer raised up after eight years of subjection 
was Othniel the Kenezzite of Debir. His leadership 
in the capture of Debir from the Canaanites is told in 
the first chapter of Judges (i., 13) and alsoin the 
book of Joshua (xv., 17). Debir is in the extreme 
south of Palestine. It seems very strange that a 
leader from this part of the country should Getiver | 
Israel from an oppressor in the mountains far to the 

| 
| 


As to the oppressors we are told (Judges, iii., 1-6) : 


north of the whole land. It is probable that some 
confusion of names has substituted the name of a 
country far away in the north for some Amalekite or 
Bedouin tribe which made invasion from the desert. 
After victory we are told that “the land enjoyed peace 
forty years.” This period of forty years is the Hebrew | 
generation, and the number occurs on many occa- 
sions. The Hebrews were forty years in the wilder- 
ness. Each of the principal Judges ruled for either | 
twenty, forty, or eighty years. Moses was forty days | 
on Sinai, the rains of the flood lasted forty days, 
Jesus was forty days in the wilderness. It is one of 
several general numbers which are constantly made 


use of somewhat as we make use of a dozen, a score, 
or a hundred. ' 

After the death of Othniel, the Israelites again 
offended, and this time the king of Moab was the 
chosen scourge by which they were chastened. When 
the period of oppression was over they were delivered 
by Ehud of the tribe of Benjamin, who gained private 
access to the king by some pretence and stabbed him 
to death. Escaping he gathered the tribes together, 
seized the fords of Jordan and won a great victory 
over the enemy. 

The next oppressor was the king of the Canaanites, 
who “ pressed the Israelites cruelly for twenty years.” 
We are now introduced to the first prophetess in the 
person of Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, who “ was 
wont to sit under Deborah’s Palm, between Ramah 
and Bethel, in the highlands of Ephraim, whither the 
Israelites resorted to her for justice.” (Judges, iv., 
4, 5.) The prophetess summoned to her Barak of 
the tribe of Naphtali, situated along the upper part of 
the Jordan valley. We are told nothing of his pre- 
vious history. Doubtless he had made a name among 
his people and was known to Deborah as a leader. 
On his arrival she urged him to assemble the warriors 
of his tribe and those of the neighboring tribe of 
Zebulon and meet the army of the Canaanites in the 
Kishon valley on the plains of Esdraelon. This was 
the great battle ground of the ancient nations. It 
was there that Thothmes III., of Egypt, defeated the 
allied Syrian forces about 1500 B. C. Later occurred 
here the battle of Gideon with the Midianites, that of 
Saul against the Philistines, of Josiah, king of Judah, 
against the Egyptians. Still later upon the same plain 
occurred the struggle of the Jews with the all-con- 
quering Romans, the rout of the Greeks by the united 
Moslems, the repulse of the crusaders by Saladin, 
and finally, in 1799, an army from the west crossed 
and recrossed it for the last time under Napoleon I. 

It would seem from the song of Deborah and 
Barak which tells again the tale of the battle, that the 
other tribes were called also to the standard of revolt, 
but failed to respond in time. This song is doubtless 
much older than the prose narrative. Indeed, the 
latter was probably derived from the former and from 


| some other traditions of the conflict. 


The account of the victory is somewhat obscure. 
We may infer that a great storm threw the chariots 
of the enemy into confusion, since we read in the song 
that the brook Kishon ‘‘ swept them away,” and that 
the “‘stars in their courses fought against Sisera.”’ 
The Canaanite general fled on foot and took refuge in 
the tent of a wandering Kenite. The wife received 
him and treacherously slew him—in his sleep, accord- 
ing to the prose tale. For this deed she is exalted 
“above all women.”’ The song brings in sudden and 
strong contrast the bleeding figure in the tent and the 
anxious mother of the dead general peering forth from 
the lattice with indefinable foreboding of evil. 

The effect of the victory was more than a mere 
deliverance from oppression. The conquest of the 
plains of Esdraelon brought together the tribes of the 
north and south. ‘ What in a century or two might 
have yawned to an impassable gulf, they (Naphtali 
and Zebulon) had bridged once for all by their loyalty 
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to the ideal of a united people and a united father- 
land.” (G. A. Smith.) Again, we are told, ‘the 
land enjoyed security for forty years.” 

Although in these wars only a few tribes were 
united, yet the few fought for the benefit of all and 
the sense of national unity was strengthened. The 
necessity for union against the common enemies was 
plain to the leaders, appreciation of it grew among the 
people, and the basis of such union could be no other 
than the religion of Jehovah. 

Although low ideals are manifest in these hero- 
stories—note especially the treachery of Jael to the 
sacred guest-right—it is to be seen that they are all 
told in the service of righteousness. The point of 


each tale is that evil brings punishment and that 
righteousness is rewarded, and that the idea is in- 
volved also that God’s punishments are dealt out for 
the purpose of producing amendment. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL'’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER." | 
No, 25.—SrxtH Monta 18. 
THE NEW LIFE IN CHRIST. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Let the peace of God rule in your hearts.— 
Colossians, iii., 15. 
Read the Scripture, Colossians, iii., 1-15. 
REVISED VERSION. 
For this lesson the ‘‘ International ’’ selection of texts 
leaves the Gospel of John, and passes to one of Paul’s 
epistles, that to the Christian congregation at Coloss. 
The first fifteen verses of the chapter are taken. 

The epistle to the Colossians is supposed to have been 
written at Rome, during the first two years of Paul’s im- 
prisonment in that city, A. D. 61-63. 

Colossz was a place in Asia Minor, on the river Lycus. 
It was near Ephesus, and the cities of Hierapolis and 
Laodicea, both specially named in the epistle, were also 
near. Colossz had been, at an earlier time, an important 
place, but Strabo, in the century preceding the birth of 
Jesus, describes it as much decayed. The congregation of 
Christians here had not been gathered, it is inferred, by 
Paul himself, for his language in the epistle (ii., 1) 
intimates that they had never seen his face in the flesh. 
He wrote to them, because Epaphras, a Colossian 
‘* presbyter,’’ had come to him at Rome with the report 
that a schism was sprung up in the church, a preaching and 
spread of doctrine which undermined the simple Gospel. 
This was partly mystical, partly ritualistic, and it was 
tainted with the idea (the ‘‘ Manichean’’ doctrine) of 
the inherent vileness of the flesh,—an idea nowhere sanc- 
tioned in the Scripture. Paul’s letter treats the condition 
reported by Epaphras by expressing earnestly his views of 
Christian truth, and the lesson we have here presents an 
important part in hisearnest admonition. ‘‘ To a cumbrous 
ritualism he opposes a spiritual service ; to inflating specula- 
tions a sublime reality ; to hampering ordinances a manly 
self discipline ; to esoteric exclusiveness a universal Gospel ; 
to theological cliques an equal brotherhood ; to barren 
systems a new life, a new impulse, a religion of the heart.’’ 
( Farrar ) 

The counsel in the fifteen verses of the lesson is that of 
the higher life, of an aspiration, an endeavor toward things 
divine. He earnestly labors with the little meeting. He 
assume; that in becoming Christians they have taken on a 
new character. ‘‘ If ye died,’’ hesays, ina verse (ii., 20), 
just preceding the present lesson, ‘‘ with Christ, from the 


rudiments (or elements) of the world, why, as though liv- 
ing in the world, do you subject yourselves to ordinances ?”’ 
He means apparently that if they had laid off in a death, 
like that of Jesus outwardly, the coarse and perishable 
things, why should they make themselves again subject to 
the rule of such conditions,—‘‘ ordinances’’ of an un- 
spiritual life. It is a question which might well be pon- 
dered by Friends in the New World, as well as Colossians 
in the Old. 

‘‘ If ye were raised, together with Christ,’’ he says, 
‘seek the things that are above. Set your mind on the 
things that are above, not on the things that are upon the 
earth.’’ And he shows the spiritual meaning which he 
intends, by saying, ‘‘ For ye died, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.’’ They had not died physically, of course ; 
they were men and women of flesh and blood ; he is ad- 
dressing them in a spiritual sense, entirely ; they had died, 
he assumes, as to the old things, the lower conditions, and 
had arisen into a new and better atmosphere, that in which, 
as Jesus had said thirty years before, the truth would make 
them free. Thus their lives became hidden in, clothed 
with, the Christ love,—received the baptism of the divine 
spirit. 

This was the ideal form of the change which he ascribed 
to them, but the word brought by Epaphras suggested the 
need of earnest counsel, energetic admonition, lest they 
should fall back into the old life, and should submit to its 
entanglements. His words therefore become at times very 
pointed, as in the present lesson. He names the weak- 
nesses of the flesh in plain terms. He urges them to keep 
their passions in subjection. Put on a heart of compassion 
Above all things, put on love, for this is the bond of 
perfectness in the Christian life. Let the peace of Christ 
rule in your hearts. Let the divine word—the Holy 
Spirit—dwell in you richly, in all wisdom. 

The lesson is, in fact, one of those which present the 
spiritual side of Paul. The several passages which teach 
the Indwelling Spirit, the Christ power, the power of God 
manifested within, are notable. Besides those which have 
been pointed out, there is the exhortation, with the 
declaration following, in verses 10-11 in which it is said 
that the Christian has put on the new man, in which there 
cannot be distinction of nationality, or condition, or class, 
‘* but Christ is all and in all,’’—not of course, the outward 
teacher and preacher of Nazareth, but the Spirit which 
made him the Anointed One, the Christ essence and 
power. When this is in us, we may and we will rise above 
the impulses of our baser nature. It is by union with 
this, by participation in the strength of Him who is the 
source of all strength, that we may be made Christians 
indeed, pure, clean, perfected. 


? 


WHEN a man understands that the cleanness of his 
heart and the integrity of his mind are a part of his 
simple human service to the world, that he is a moral 
drone unless he keeps truth with the life of God within 
him ; when he understands that his highest life is not 
his own merely but the world’s concern, that purity is 
the world’s need, that righteousness is the time’s de- 
mand, then, to each one of us, my brothers, the 
making of a man becomes the most serious, sacred, 


| and reasonable interest upon earth.—Se/ected. 


“ THERE is no wealth which we will so regret to 
have squandered, at the last, as that of time itself. 
These moments, that seem so free and abundant to 
all of us now, will sometimes appear more precious 
than nuggets of gold.” 
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“SUCCESS” OF NATIONS. 
Tue “ success’’ of nations, in the true sense, must be 


judged by the same rule that we would apply to 
persons. 





Let us take for example the man who is 
aggressive, domineering, and grasping; let us sup- 
pose that he goes on in such manner, acquiring the 
property of others, adding to his own luxury, dimin- 
ishing their comfort, that his plans succeed, he wins 
his law-suits, he rises upon the ruin he has wrought. 
Would we judge him really successful? Only by a | 
corrupted and debased standard. Only by the 
rejection of those principles of action which we are 
continually striving to teach. 

The nations which are most successful are those 
which most steadily pursue the march toward right 
living—which in their own system of law and method 
of organization best develop the good qualities of their | 
own people. 





Where we see nations making them- | 
selves, as we have described the individual above, 
truculent, aggressive, and predatory, it is in vain that 
they show that their fleets are strong, 
large, their operations ‘ successful.”’ 


their armies 
Napoleon, in 
his campaign in Italy, stripped the cities he took of | 
their pictures, and other works of art, to enrich the 
collections at Paris, but the act, none the less, was 
and is condemned as robbery. That he was able to 
do it did not dignify it, or excusz it. 

The nations that best promote the individual wel- | 
fare of their people, that embody in fact the motto of 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Virtue, Liberty, Independence,” are 
those which are truly successful. They are like the 
man whose home is well ordered, whose family life is 
We | 


have had in the century closing two examples 


a centre of industry, intelligence, and goodness. 


among nations of successful endeavor in this direction. 
They have endeavored to build upon a foundation of 
justice and truth. One of these is the United States, 
the other is the Swiss Republic. Without speaking 
of the former—its situation clouded for the moment 
by untoward events—there might be much said for 
Switzer'and, and much encouragement drawn from 
its real success. For many years it has pursued its 
way without war, external or internal. 





It has so far | 
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| French, partly Italian. 


| Jenny L. Reedy, formerly of Darby, Pa. 
| Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, on Sixth month 2, 





| : ae 
succeeded in establishing a rule of reasonableness 


and kindness that though its people are diverse in 
“race,” in language, and in religion, they hold steadily 
together in the bond of the republic, for the common 
good. The Swiss cantons are partly German, partly 
They speak variously these 

They are partly Protestant and 
Some of the cantons are rich, some 
Some are prosperous cities, some are 
mere mountain patches in which a small and hardy 
population gets a bare living. But all the same 
they unite in harmony. 


three languages. 
partly Catholic. 
are poor. 


Surrounded as they are by 
military nations the case is a wonderful evidence that 
a sincere endeavor to live in peace, and to labor for a 
common purpose, is possible to succeed. 


THE quotation in the ‘‘ Good Word"’ for last week was 
credited, by a mistake of the printer, to ‘‘A Remarkable 
Faith.’’ It should have been, of course, ‘‘A Reasonable 
Faith.’ 


WE are always glad to receive reports of Quarterly Meet- 
ings and other gatherings of Friends, but desire that our 
contributors should remember that our space is limited, and 
therefore the introduction of poetry and matter foreign to the 
business of the meetings and social visits connected therewith, 
are not advisable. We regretted not to be able to use a late 


report for this reason. 


BIRTHS. 
MITCHELL.—In New York, Fourth month 24, 1899, to 


| Ferris A. and Jeannette Sutton Mitchell, a son, who isnamed 


Wesley Gardner. 


MARRIAGES. 


BROOMELL—COLES.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, in Woodstown, N. J., under the care of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, Fifth month 25, 1899, Edward Broomell, 
of Russellville, Chester county, Pa., son of Samuel H. and 
Mary E. Broomell, and Tacie D. Coles, daughter of Lippin- 
cott and Mary Coles. 


DEATHS. 


BARTRAM.—lIn Newtown, Delaware county, Pa., Fifth 
month 31, 1899, Thomas P. Bartram, aged 71 years. 


GIBBONS.—At the residence of his son-in-law, W. W. 


' Ovington, near Salem, Ohio, Edward J. Gibbons, aged 80 


years, 4 months, and 28 days. 


LANE.—At his late residence in West Philadelphia, Pa., 
Fifth month 29, 1899, John G. Lane, in his 71st year. In- 
terment at Millbrook, N. Y. 

MATLACK.—In Camden, N. J., Sixth month 4, 1899, 
Hannah W. Matlack, aged 67 years, wife of Richard Matlack, 
and daughter of the late Joseph and Lydia Moore White, of 


| Woodstown, N. J. 


MOORE.—At White Plains, N. Y., Sixth month 2, 1899, 
Jonathan Robeson Moore, aged 85, son of the late Dr. John 


| and Catharine Moore ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
| Friends of Philadelphia. 


REEDY.—In West Chester, Pa., Fifth month 31, 1899, 
Funeral from 


and interment at Friends’ cemetery, south of the borough. 





STEINBACH,—At her home, Berne, near Leesport, Pa., 
Fourth month 16, 1899, Mary D. Steinbach, widow of the late 
Aaron Steinbach, in her 76th year. 

She was a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting, and upheld 
Friends’ principles, remarking, ‘‘ we come to meeting to wait 
upon the Lord.’’ Although her husband was a deacon in the 
Baptist Chnrch, she used the plain language, and with his ap- 
probation. Their home was always open to visiting Friends 
who enjoyed their hospitality. Being very industrious, after 


the decease of her husband, who had been an employé of the 
Reading Railroad Company, she made hundreds of the little 
red danger flags, one of which was carried by every train. 
Her long and useful life was closed by the infirmities of age. 


BLOCH’S GREAT BOOK ON MODERN WAR. 
II. 
Editors FRtEND»s’ INTELLIGENCER : 


As the Peace Conference is now sitting at The Hague, the 
following articles of the series by Prof. Mieille, begun Fifth 
month 6, will be appropriate. His contrast between the 
radical views of Count Tolstoy and the Doukhobors, and the 
more moderate and, at present, practical views likely to pre- 
vail at the Conference, will be found of especial interest. 
EpWARD H. MAGILL. 
Swarthmore College. 


FUTURE WAR IMPOSSIBLE. 

Can the refusal of conscientious individuals to 
serve in the army, solve the problem of war?  Itis at 
least the course recommended by the illustrious 
Russian writer, Tolstoy, as celebrated for the uncom- 
promising character of his doctriue of non-resistence 
as for the numerous works which have made of him 
the Shakespeare of contemporaneous Russian ro- 
mance. In several articles published by the Daz/y 
Chronicle and War Against War in England, and by 
the Vita /nternationale in Italy, he demonstrates with 
the rigorous and pitiless logic which the readers of the 
‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata ’’ well understand, that it is impos- 
sible that this conference end in anything else than a 
failure, because the governments which will be repre- 
sented there, by many hypocritical discourses, think 
only of concealing behind a pretence of humanitarian- 
ism the fact that they are founded upon force, and that 
by force alone can they continue to exist. Of course, 
we leave to Count Tolstoy all the responsibility of his 
affirmation, which besides, he willingly assumes. But 


we think it would be interesting to throw some light | 


ona side of Russian society as yet but little under- 
stood, by making known to our readers a doctrine, 
which, although utopian to-day, will appear perhaps 
less so to the next generation. 


The Doukhobors base all their religious faith on | acknowledge that the ideas of Count Tolstoy, do not 


these words of Christ: “If any one smite thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” And 
they apply it literally. Also, and it is upon this ground 
only that they resist the authority of the govern- 
ment. They are entirely opposed to military service, 
and absolutely refuse to take up arms. Forcibly en- 
rolled, we have seen them submit to imprisonment, 


to insult and blows, to the terrible punishment of the | 


kuout, with the firmness and resignation of the early 


Christians, with the courage of the martyrs of the | 


early day. 


These ideas are those which Count Tolstoy es- | 


ouses and endeavors to promulgate. To a member 
of the Swedish parliament who suggested to him the 
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idea of inducing the Russian government to submit 
to the Conference a proposition to substitute for 
obligatory military service a species of service in the 
public works for all those who, by reason of their 
religious opinions, should refuse to be soldiers, the 
illustrious Russian writer thus replied, on the 15th of 
last February : 

“The idea expressed in your letter, that the easiest 
and surest means of arriving at general disarmament 
would be the individual refusal of each citizen to take 
part in military service, is perfectly correct. I even 
go so far as to believe that it is the only means which 
peoples have of delivering themselves from the 
horrible miseries of a constantly increasing mili- 
tarism.”’ ane 

And the courageous thinker goes on to say that 
the idea of disarmament is a thousand times more 
utopian and more impracticable than the idea of the 
refusal of military service, since the one depends 
upon a fancied agreement between brigands armed to 
the teeth not to make use of the pistols and daggers 
with which they are equipped, while the second gains 
in force and power in proportion as men acquire a 
more just sense of their dignity, and of the inviola- 
bility of human life. This idea will triumph when 
the moral slavery in which they are still stagnating 
shall appear as detestable to men as the physical 
slavery of the serfdom of other times. 

“As long,” says Tolstoy, ‘as there shall be 
armies, great or small, these armies will be necessary ; 
for no nation can be sure that there will not arise in a 
neighboring nation a Bismarck or a Napoleon, who, 
violating all treaties, will take possession of all which 
he desires. The moment we refuse to consider total 
disarmament, it is pure hypocrisy to speak of partial 
disarmament, for we knew that victory is on the side 
of great batallions, and the object of all governments 
is to secure victory.” 

“Do you sincerely wish the suppression of war?” 
he cries: “ Then suppress armies ; compare war to a 
public plunder; proclaim the inviolability of human 
life; strike out of the vocabulary the word soldier, 

. otherwise all your efforts will be in vain, and 
you will build upon the sand.” . . . 

While rendering homage to the sincerity and the 
purity of the motives of the eminent Russian writer ; 


| bowing respectfully before the ideal generosity of his 


conception ; confessing ourselves even powerless to 
resist the logic of his arguments; we are obliged to 


bear the examination of practical reason. Certainly one 


| cannot deny that when the day arrives when the mur- 
| der of a man beyond our frontiers would be regarded 
| with as much execration as the murder of a fellow citi- 


zen the question of war will be very nearly resolved. 
But we have not reached that point ; and to-day the 
question does not present itself at all in the terms in 
which it is presented by the illustrious author of 
“Peace and War.”’ 

This Peace Confererce is not called to suppress 
war ; it will consider only whether it ought to be and 
can be suppressed. It is not even a question of dis- 
missing a single cavalryman or foot-soldier. The 
Czar has simply said to the other governments : ‘“‘ We 
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are ruining ourselves; the military expenses are 
constantly increasing ; the people are crushed with 
taxes ; poverty is an evil counsellor, and leads straight 
to anarchy. 


And meanwhile, could we not seek the means of 
avoiding both the occasions of conflict, and the 
reasons for taking up arms? Can we not agree to 
establish a Tribunal of Arbitration, after the example 
of those whose respected decisions constitute already 
precedents for the international justice ? 

Those who may be inclined to treat as chimerical 
the proposition of the Czar, cannot avoid finding it 
eminently reasonable and practical if they compare it 
with the doctrine of Tolstoy and his disciples. And 
yet, this doctrine is only the application, pure and 
simple, of the maxims of the Gospel! And our poor 
Europe calls itself Christian! But Christian or not, 
Europe suffers ; it isin agony under the iron gauntlet 
of Militarism; all the microbes of disorder and an- 
archy are multiplying and swarming in its blood, ex- 
hausted and impoverished by periodical bleedings. 
Should we await the safety of the palliatives which the 
Czar advises, or have recourse at once tothe remedy, 
more energetic but perhaps mortal, of Tolstoyism ? 

The solution of the Doukhobors is not ours, at 
least for the present. We persist in the belief that, al- 
though less heroic, the remedies which Nicholas pro- 
poses are all the more sure on that account. Let the 
powers accept the principle of Arbitration ; let them 
agree to decide that every recourse to arms must be 
preceded by a reference to international arbitrators ; 
let the people be imbued with the idea that justice is 
of universal application, as well as humanity ; let them 
be once thoroughly convinced that the duel between 
nations is like that between individuals ;—only a ves- 
tige of the barbarism of other times. Then war will 
be ready to disappear ; and the Doukhobors them- 


selves, if any of them still remain, will acknowledge 


that for non-resistance of evil it is better to substitute 
the suppression of evil, and they will no longer wish 
to cry out, “ War against War!”’ 
P. MIEILLE, 
Professor at the Lyceé de Tarbes, France. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Ir was my recent pleasure to attend Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting held at Highlands Creek, Ind., 
and while I know that the proceedings are usually | 


reported for the INTELLIG 
tions from an unofficial source may also be acceptable. 


The meeting was held on Seventh-day, Fifth | 


a” 


month 27, and the writer could but wonder what 
eastern Friends would think of representatives coming 
from a distance of over 280 miles. To make the 
comparison more plain, let Philadelphia Friends con- 
sider a trip to western Pennsylvania or to Johnstown, 
a full day’s or night's travel on the railroad. Some of 
the representatives traveled this distance and some 
less, but most of them had at least 200 miles to go, 
and yet there were but few representatives who were 
not present. 


Is it not time to stop, to decide upon a | 
statu quo, at least temporary, to proclaim a truce? 


=NCER, perhaps some observa- | 
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| 





| Wilson, Edward Coale, and Mary G. Smith. 








The Meeting for Worship was addressed by David 
The 
business meeting that followed had much of interest, 
though but few subjects occupied its attention. 

On First-day, the two meetings held for worship 
were indeed events that need more than passing 
notice. The warm, clear summer day was an ideal 


| one and the people of Washington county, Ind., and 


vicinity poured forth by the hundreds. Estimates 
were made that there were from 1,000 to 1,500 per- 
sons present and some thought even 2,000. A 
largely attended First-day school was the first event 
of the day and it was a pleasure to see the active 
enthusiasm of both young and old and interest that 
all displayed. The Meeting for Worship that followed 
was attended by sufficient to crowd the building, it 
was stated by at least 500, and among this number 
were many of other denominations, including two 
clergymen. The silence was broken by Thomas 
Trueblood who appeared in supplication. He was 
followed by Edward Coale who spoke at some length. 
Mary G. Smith also had something to offer. 

Then came a basket dinner on the grounds around 
the meeting and the inner man’s wants were bounti- 
fully provided for. 

At about 2 p. m., another Meeting for Worship was 
called, this time out of doors under the beautiful shade 
trees. To the writer this was new, but exceedingly 
pleasant. The silence out in the summer shade with the 
music of the birds was very impressive. It was broken 
by Elizabeth H. Coale, who appeared in supplication. 
Edward Coale followed, speaking at some length and 
quite acceptably. A feature of the occasion was the 
outpouring of the younger generation and the close 
attention given to all that was spoken. I wish that 
every Friend could have been present and could have 
received the renewing of the spirit, and the strengthen- 
ing that such an event inspires. It would settle all 
doubts that Quakerism was far from decay and would 
send each home with a desire for increased effort in 
our religious work. 

This article would not be complete without some 
note of the whole souled welcome given by the 
Friends around and near Salem, Ind., to their visitors, 
and the hospitality so freely and fully offered. This, 
outside of the meeting held, does much to increase 
one’s love for our Society, and I can only repeat that 
I wish more of the eastern Friends could visit Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting and receive its warm and 
inspiring welcome. 5. oe 

Chicago, Sixth month 1, 1899. 


LETTER FROM NEW MEXICO. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I HAVE been thinking of late that some word from 
this far-away place would be of interest to a few at 
least of your many readers, and it will also show 
you that we do not want to be entirely forgotten. 
This is the fifth spring I have spent in this valley and 
I have never before experienced anything so unpleas- 
ant. There has been no rain worth mentioning since 
last Seventh month and the wind has swept over the 
valley this past spring carrying clouds of dust and 
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sand. The grass has not started on the ranges and | reaching truth. 








In this day of unsettlement and up- 


the scarcity of food and water is causing train-loads of | heaval, when human theologies are crumbling away, 


sheep and cattle to be shipped to the north for pas- 
ture. Fruits of all kinds promised to be very plenty, 
but a hard freeze on the night of the fifth of this 
month ruined it. Market gardens were nearly ruined, 


causing a scarcity of early vegetables, and provisions | 
Alfalfa escaped | 
| on this model,—so simple, so natural, so suited to the 


of all kinds are higher than usual. 
with the least injury and will soon be in bloom. 
Farther up the valley it was frozen, and below us, at 
Las Cruses, the river has afforded little water and the 
crop is very poor. 
here, so far, for irrigation. The past season has 
been very unfavorable for invalids and many have 


them their true condition and the hopelessness of it. 

A notice of the death of Aaron M. Powell 
appeared in our daily paper, and caused us to regret 
that so useful a member of the Society has passed 
away. 

The Territorial Convention of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union was held at Albuquer- 
que last month. We were greatly favored with the 
presence of Mrs. Stevens and Miss Anna Gordon, 
who were on their way to San Francisco. Mrs. 
Stevens spoke very earnestly to us of the help the 
Temperance cause has always received from the 
Society of Friends and of the high estimation in 
which we, as a society, are held. In fact we find this 
to be the case wherever we go. 


I have joined a small reading circle for sake of | 


more knowledge and companionship. In connection 


with other reading we have been studying the Old | 
I have found the lessons in the INTEL- | 
LIGENCER of great benefit and they have shown me | 
what a true study of the Bible is, and they make the | 


Testament. 


old way seem very childish and superficial. 
FANNIE C. Lownes. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Fifth month 19, 1899. 


MISSION WORK OF QUAKERISM. 


From ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism,’’ the little volume by the late 
William Pollard, of England. 
Let us have no misgivings as to our quiet service and 
our silent waiting. 


chamber of God, as his children soon discover, when 


they are delivered from the bondage of conventional | 
We have to show that prayer, and praise, | 


systems. 
and worship are not questions of words, and outward 
performances, and that words do not form their only 
or even their best and truest expression. 

Let us pray for a living, anointed ministry, in all 
departments of service; and let us show by our 
activity, under the power and guidance of the Spirit, 
that it needs no clerical order to do the work of the 
church. 


Let the Gospel message, through us, be a message | 


not of mere theology, but of power and light and life. 
We hold that people are not to be saved by believing 
a doctrine, however deducible from Scripture, but by 
believing a Person who can be known, and trusted, 
and loved. Let us faithfully proclaim this heart- 


There has been plenty of water | 


For silence is often the audience- | 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


| 





| piness is not a thing of chance. 
| does happiness depend, and our characters are in our 
| own hands.” 


there must be a large place for this old-fashioned 
Quaker teaching. To do the aggressive work that 
belongs to our church, we need mission meetings 
everywhere, of the true sort ; based not on the Metho- 
dist model, but on the Quaker model. 

And perhaps there is no mission meeting so truly 


times in which we live,—as the Friends’ Adult School. 
We think of it chiefly in connection with the poor ; 
but its principle is as fitted for the rich as for the poor, 
for the cultured, as for the uncultured. It means 


' simply a social meeting of Christian or seeking 
died. Others were sent back to their homes by the | 
physicians who were conscientious enough to tell | 


people, gathered on a footing of equality, and seeking 
to be one another’s helpers in the Lord. It needs no 
eloquent lips, no professional training, no harmonium, 
no hymn book, no manual of theology other than the 
Bible, to make such a meeting a quiet but real suc- 
cess. Its one essential requirement is that compound 
of living faith and human love which we call Christian 
sympathy ; and this, as we know, is one great essen- 
tial in all service for Christ. There is an urgent need 
for the wide extension of this unpretending work, and 


| the fact may yet come to be fully recognized, that in 


each Adult School there are germs of a church,— 
which should be nurtured and developed, under the 
fostering care of the meeting. 

If in the manifold opportunities and duties that lie 
around us, we are content to mind our calling, and 
seek to serve, as our forefathers served, we may yet 
look for a grand resurrection of the spirit of true 
Quakerism ; and may hopefully take our part in pro- 
moting a real revival of primitive, unclerical Christ- 
ianity throughout the world. 


LivinG, like reading, is largely a matter of em- 
phasis. 


As, in reading a sentence, a strong voice or 


| a distinct articulation counts nothing if the emphasis 
| is placed on the wrong word ; so, in one’s daily life, 
| a strong vitality or a distinct purpose is of no value if 
| the emphasis is laid upon the wrong thing. 


To learn 
where to place the emphasis in a sentence, one must 


| first learn the meaning of the sentence: to learn 


where to place the emphasis in life, one must first 
learn the meaning of life.-—S. S. Zimes. 

‘Upon what does the happiness of our lives de- 
pend: Our wealth or poverty? No, for there is no 
more happiness (and no less) in the palace than in the 
cottage. Upon intellect or education? No, for the 


| ignorant are often more cheerful and contented than 


the men of mind. Upon opportunity ? No, for hap- 


Only upon character 


Bunyan pictures a man with a muck rake. His 
head is bent down and he sees none of the beauties of 
earth or sky. A\ll his days are spent grubbing in the 
soil. The person who gives up his life to gathering 
gold becomes a man with a muck rake. He sacrifices 
life’s best things for the sake of dirt. 
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FLEMING, PA.—Our Association meeting, held Fifth month 
28, 1899, was opened with the reading of the 17th chapter of 
John by the president, followed by the reading and approval 
of the minutes of last meeting. After roll-call there was 
a pretty selection from Florence N. Cleaver, entitled the 
‘* Rhyme of the Seasons.’ Sue Underwood read a late report 
from the Young Friends’ Association held at Horsham, Pa. 

The Question, ‘‘ What is True Heroism ?’’ was referred to 
Edith W. Cleaver, who said that those who fight unseen 
battles, or in other words, ‘‘rule their own spirits,’’ are truly 
heroic. Ann Moore, of West Branch Monthly Meeting, was 
present, and said that the true heroes are those who do their 
duty bravely every day, be it great or small. 

Chapman Underwood answered the Question, ‘‘ How 
many books in the Old and New Testaments?’’ Mary J. 
Fisher gave some late news concerning the Doukhobors. 

The Question ‘‘ Which has the greatest influence on the 
formation of character, Education, Environment, or Heredi- 
tary Influence?’’ was answered by the Secretary, who dwelt 
upon each one separately, and the influence it has to bear 
upon the individual for good or for evil, of the importance of 
each one, but especially of education, for the acquiring of 
which the individual is responsible, while the other two are 
beyond his control ; he must have the education both intel- 
lectual and spiritual, to be able to turn to good account his 
environments and hereditary effects, in order to secure a well- 
rounded character. Others remarked that all three conditions 
are necessary for the formation of character. 

Voluntary work consisted of the reading of an account of 
Booker T. Washington and his work, by Eva W. Cleaver, and 
a Poem, ‘‘ Example,’’ by the secretary. 

A few words of encouragement were given by Ann Moore, 
whose visit was much appreciated. She spoke of the faith- 
fulness of ‘‘ the few.”’ NANNIE FISHER, Sec. 


LANGHORNE. —The last regular monthly meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association previous to adjourning for the 
summer was held Fifth month 27, in the meeting-house on 
Maple avenue. 

After a brief period of profound silence the meeting was 
declared open, and in the absence of the secretary, Sara 
Allen officiated and proceeded by reading the minutes of the 
last meeting, which were adopted as read. 

Then followed a recitation by Eddie Gillingham, which 
was succeeded by a paper on ‘‘ Education,’’ by Louisa 
Osmond. President Wildman said that the subject of the 
paper was an excellent one, and offered wide room for dis- 
cussion. Prof. W. W. Birdsall responded by showing the 
attitude of Friends toward the promulgating of education, and 
spoke of the great good accomplished by George Fox, who 
very early in his ministry set up schools both in England and 
America, and regarded his accomplishment in the advance- 
ment of education as a most notable one. He gave the 
Puritans the credit of inaugurating the public school system, 
but claimed that the work done in the Friends’ schools is the 
best, because of the strict observance of religious concern. 
In his closing remarks he took occasion to refer to his college 
friend and noted journalist, Robert Underwood Johnson, who 
recently had told him that while he had gotten far away from 
Friends since leaving school, he keenly realized the true view 
of life then instilled, which tinged and deepened and widened 
his character. 

Emma Morrell was next on the program, and gave a read- 
ing entitled, ‘‘A Word from Angels."’ The address of the 
evening followed, by Prof. Birdsall, who paid high tributes to 
the work that is being done by the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions and First-day Schools, and again briefly referred to 
George Fox, who was the founder of Quakerism in 1648-66, 
telling how in those early days in spite of severe and cruel 
persecutions, he and others labored and succeeded in estab- 
lishing the Society of Friends in England and America. He 
said that it was through the efforts of the Friends that the 
people were set free from the domination of the priesthood, 
and that they also struck the shackles from the slaves. He 
laid special stress on the purity of life which from the be- 
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ginning so honorably distinguished them as a class, that un- 
questionably exercised a sanitary influence on the public at 
large, widely leavening the mind of Christendom. 

The advantages of Swarthmore College, as a place where 
the true principles of Quakerism are inculcated, naturally 
came in for a friendly word from Prof. Birdsall. In speaking 
of the organization of First-day Schools, the Professor nar- 
rated an unsuccessful effort of his own in a meeting-house 
where William Penn once preached, and where to-day a First- 
day School is slowly growing. That schools recently started 
at Lansdowne and Ambler are flourishing, and how the teach- 
ers of First-day Schools at West Chester last year spent their 
vacations in endeavoring to open new schools. He also re- 
garded it as a sacred duty for Friends to open First-day 
Schools when removing into localities where there are none, 
thereby keep alive and perpetuate Quakerism—which influ- 
ence should surround the young at the age when most suscepti- 
ble to evil influences. ‘‘It is just possible that some time it 
may come to pass that Quakerism may fail, because of the 
actions of those who follow us,’’ said Prof. Birdsall. He also 
referred to the plainness of dress as being regarded as a uni- 
form, and the speech a mere dialect. Notwithstanding these 
utterances, he contended in his closing remarks that there was 
no time since the days of George Fox when the people were 
more ready for Quakerism. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Birdsall’s address President 
Wildman extended an opportunity for asking the speaker 
questions. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to Prof. Birdsall 
for his excellent address. * % 


NoRRISTOWN.—A very large audience assembled at 
Friends’ Home, Swede and Powell streets, last evening, the 
occasion being the meeting of Norristown Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. Many visitors from surrounding meetings were 
in attendance, and every effort was made by the efficient 
matron, Caroline Eyre, and all concerned in its management, 
to make the guests of the evening cordially welcome. 

A prominent feature of the program was an essay on the 
‘«Lesson Leaves in Use,’’ by Mary R. Livezey. The writer 
regards them as excellent, recalling attention as they do to 
the beautiful lessons of Old Testament history, the topics 
being treated in a way that is calculated to remove supersti- 
tious reverence for the Bible, and give it true place in Chris- 
tian development. Remarks were made by Isaac Roberts 


and others. 
Mary Ann Lownes read an essay, ‘‘ First-Day School 
Teaching,’’ by Abbie Hall, of Swarthmore, relating more 


especially to the instruction of younger pupils. 

‘* What Shall We Do to Make Our Meetings More Inter- 
esting ?’’ was very intelligently answered by John F. Kinsey. 
Suitable comments were made by Emma B. Conrow and 
others. 

Annie Ambler read a quaint old letter written by a Nan- 
tucket maiden to her parents in 1745. Elizabeth Y. Cooper 
vouched for its genuineness. 

Ellwood Roberts presented copies of Dr. George Dana 
Boardman’s pamphlet on ‘* Disarmament and Arbitration,’’ 
from Howard M., Jenkins, and in doing so mentioned that the 
donor, one of the most useful members of the Society, had 
been sent kindly greetings in the name of the Association on 
his departure for a three months’ sojourn in Europe, where he 
will travel among British Friends and faithfully represent the 
body of American Friends to which he belongs, now in close 
sympathy with those on the other side of the Atlantic. 

A discussion took place on the distinction (if any) between 
morality and religion, participated in by many of those pres- 
ent. The topic was opened by Charles Simpson. The gen- 
eral feeling was there can be no morality without religion, 
whatever is good in human conduct resulting from the opera- 
tions of Divine Grace on the heart and life. 

The next meeting will be held at Plymonth meeting-house, 
when an adjournment for the summer will occur. The first 
fall session will be at Valley Meeting. 





Do not prevent others from enjoying what you yourself 
do not care to enjoy. 


FR 


€vucational Department. 


FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL. 

THE sessions of Friends’ Summer School, for religious 
study and the help of First-day school teachers and others 
will be held at Birmingham, England, Ninth month 4th to 
15th, 1899. 

The last Summer School, at Scarborough, was designed 
to be helpful to those who, in any way, are called to be 
teachers. Those who know most of the difficulties as well as 
the delights of teaching, will most surely appreciate the need 
of often sitting in the seat of the learner ; and to such it is de- 
sired to offer again the possibility of enjoying, for a short 
time, the refreshment of invigorating teaching. This, how- 
ever, is not all. While deeply sensible that as a body 
Friends have allowed their intellectual equipment for God's 
service to be too much neglected, the Committee feel that it 
would be fatal to exalt the preparations of the mind at the 
expense of the deeper preparation ofthe spirit. If, therefore, 
the medium of a Summer School has been chosen as that best 
fitted to accomplish the ends in view, it should be clearly 
understood that the Committee do not thereby limit the ideal 
of the gathering to an intellectual treat. That all who attend 
may be drawn into a closer communion with the Divine 
Spirit, and into a fuller consciousness of the responsibilities 
and privileges of our high calling of God in Christ Jesus, is 
motive for, and, it is hoped, may be the outcome of, a second 
Summer School. 

Birmingham is healthily situated about 500 feet above the 
sea, and is surrounded by country which is well suited for 
summer excursions. Such historic localities as Kenilworth, 
Warwick, and Stratford-on-Avon, any many other places of 
archeological interest in the pretty rural districts of Warwick- 
shire and Worcestershire (offering special attractions to the 
photographer) are within easy reach, and to these half-day 
excursions will be arranged by road, rail and, cycle. 
Committee of the Edgbaston Botanical Gardens have kindly 
promised the free use of their grounds to members of the 





School, and the gardens will be found a pleasant resort for | 


those who do not incline to be frequently taking excursions. 
Facilities will also be afforded for golf, tennis, etc. 
The following are among the subjects which the lectures 


are expected to cover: (1) ‘‘ The Growth of Revelation on | 


Moral Questions, in Old Testament and Christian Times.’’ 
(2) ‘Spiritual Illuminations: Its Privileges and Responsi- 
bilities’’—(a@) A Course of Lectures on Francis of Assisi ; (0) 
A Course of Studies in the Lives of Great Mystical Teachers, 
(Z) John ; (27) Tauler and Boehme ; (2/7) Terstegen ; (#v) Isaac 
Penington. 
Lectures on the Spiritual Conception of the Church; the 
Eucharist in the light of recent New Testament Study. (4) 
The Responsibilities of a Free Ministry. (4) ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Old Testament'’—(a) Israel and its Enemies ; (4) The 
Poetical Literature of the Old Testament. (5) ‘‘ Lectures on 
the New Testament’’—(a) Studies in the Synoptic Problem ; 
(6) Luke as a Historian ; (c) Pauline Theology. 

Among the lecturers will be John William Graham, Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris, John Wilhelm Rowntree, and others known 
in America. 

For information as to membership, tickets, lodging, etc., 
address Edward Grubb, General Secretary, 22 Crosby Road, 
Birkdale, Southport, England. 


BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL.— 
A reception was given last night in the lecture-room of the 
Park Avenue Friends’ Meeting-House, in honor of the new 
faculty of the Friends’ Elementary and High School. The 
school combines Professor Lamb's School, on McCulloh 
street, with the Friends’ school heretofore conducted in con- 
nection with the meeting. 
was a large attendance of students, patrons, and friends of 
the two schools during the hours from 8 to 10 o'clock. Re- 
freshments were served by the ladies. Jonathan K. Taylor, 
chairman of the school committee, welcomed the visitors in 
a short address, and congratulated those present upon the 
flattering prospects of the new school. 
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The new faculty, in whose honor the reception was given, 
includes the following: Principal, Prof. John W. Gregg, 
graduate of Cornell University, history ; associate principal, 
Prof. Eli M. Lamb, now principal of the Friends’ Elementary 
and High School; Prof. Stephen C. Harry, graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University, mathematics and astronomy ; Prof. Wm. 


| S. Pike, of Harvard University, chemistry, physics, biology, 


and physical culture; Frances E. Hartley, graduate of Ann 
Arbor College, Michigan, classics ; Anna M. Berger, modern 
languages ; Rachel E. Lamb, literature, rhetoric, etc. ; Emma 
J. Broomell, graduate of Ann Arbor, Michigan, reading and 
literature ; principal of primary department, Helen H. Ely, 
of West Chester, Pa., State Normal School, assisted by 
Louisa P. Blackburn, at present principal of Friends’ School, 





The | 


inaugurated. 


(3) ‘‘ The True Conception of the Church.’’ (a) | 


At the reception last night there | 


Park Avenue ; principal of kindergarten, Hannah T. Yardley, 
assisted by Dora Curtiss and Louise Thomas; Elizabeth 
Walton, music. The teachers of drawing, painting, and 
manual training are not yet selected. 

It has been decided to build a roof-garden for the Kinder- 
garten. Arrangements are in process to provide a room 
sufficiently large to allow the students all to eat their lunches 
at the same time, and to provide hot lunch for those who 
desire it. In addition to the gymnasium, 30 by 62 feet, and 
other large play-rooms, besides the large yard connected with 
the school, it is designed as soon as practicable to procure a 
lot in the suburbs of the city for a play-ground, requiring a 
larger range, so that the school in this respect, as well as in 
all the departments of learning, will be fully provided for. 
The building now in course of construction at a cost of $35,000 
will be completed and furnished in time for the opening of 
the school in September. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The final examinations, 
which take place this week, mark the close of the Spring 
term. These examinations will be made the basis for the 
awarding of the three honor scholarships, named respectively 
for Deborah Fisher Wharton, Samuel J. Underhill, and Anson 
Latham, to one member from each of the three undergradu- 
ate classes. 

In 1900 a new chair in the Department of History will be 
This will offer a course in Ancient and Biblical 
Literature, and will be filled by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Holmes will 
come to Swarthmore fresh from a year’s study and travel 


| abroad. 


Dr. Percy Moore, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
had charge of the Department of Biology during the severe 
illness of Dr. Trotter. 

Doctor Appleton recently read before the Sophomore Class 
in English Milton’s Comus, and gave interesting reminis- 
cences of his pilgrimage to Ludlow Castle, where the beautiful 


| pastoral play was performed in 1634. 


The great interest which is being shown in the game of 
golf has led to the organization of a golfing club among the 
devotees of the game, and this is to become a part of the Ath- 
letic Association. "99. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
IsAAC WILSON writing from Bloomfield, Ont., under date of 
Fifth month 29, says : 
I must intimate our misfortune last nightin the burning of 


| my barn, by lightning, with most of the contents. Some 
| insurance, but a considerable loss. Stock saved except one 
horse and two calves, but we have much to be thankful for. 

The address of Edward H. Magill through the Seventh 
| and Eighth months will be care of Prof. Thomas A. Jenkins, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The address of Beatrice Magill until Ninth month 1, will 
be, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders Court, London. 


THE Trustees of Amherst Collége, appointed to select 
| a new President of the College, have extended an invitation 





to Rev. George C.Harris, President of the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary and professor of that institution, to accept the 
' position.” B= & 
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Literature. 


‘‘OLD SwepEs’ CuuRCH "’ is the title of a booklet issued for 
the recent two hundredth anniversary of the quaint, historic 
old house of worship near the banks of the Christiana Creek at 
Wilmington, Delaware. Robert Shaw, whose beautiful draw- 
ings are rapidly coming into public favor, contributes ten 
pen sketches of the picturesque old church and its grave- 
yard. They breathe the very spirit of tranquility and repose. 
The text is mainly from the pen of Henry C. Conrad, of the 
Delaware bar. A letter from the late Ambassador Bayard, 
who was a lifelong parishoner of Old Swedes, is quoted. It 
contains this tribute to the first settlers and their living 
descendants: ‘‘ While I have never heard of a very rich 
man among them, yet I have never heard of a pauper. I can- 
not recall the namie of a statesman or distinguished law-giver 
among them, nor of a rogue nora felon. As good citizens 
they helped to form what Mr. Lincoln called the ‘ plain 
people’ of the country, and I have lived among their descend- 
ants, and know their civic virtues have been transmitted.”’ 


A Poet's Last Verses.—In these days when the affairs 
of the hour so fill our thoughts, it is good to turn to the utter- 
ance of one whose eyes were fixed upon the things that 
endure. Such a one was Edward Rowland Sill. A graduate 
of Yale, a student of Harvard Divinity School, a teacher of 
English literature, beloved by many discerning and sympa- 
thetic spirits, passing from the world he so loved, in 1887, at 
the age of forty-six, this rare man left a small body of fugitive 
verses which is held in high estimation. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps said : ‘‘I do not think that the loss to our literature, 


in missing the full blossom of his powers, has ever been fitly | 


estimated.”’ 

Three slender volumes hold his poetic message, the third 
and, we are told, final one having just been issued under the 
title ‘‘ Hermione and Other Poems.”’ 

Sill’s work forms a permanent contribution to American 
poetry. It has beauty, sincerity, delicacy and charm. His 
finest pieces are perhaps included in the former volume, yet 
the present one gives us some choice lyrics. Here is his 
picture of a star shining on a child at prayer : 


‘*A far-off lucent world, so bright, 

Stooping to touch with tender light 

That little gown at evening prayer : 

It seems a condescension rare,— 

Heaven round a common child to glow ! 

Ah! wiser eyes of angels know 

The star, atoy but roughly wrought ; 

The child, God’s own most loving thought."’ 

Louise Chandler Moulton has paid this tribute to the poet's 
rare character: ‘‘He hada cultured and inspiring mind, 
and his friends remember him with unusual tenderness of 
affection. I, who never had the pleasure of knowing him, can 
well understand from his work how high and noble was his 
nature ; and since it is the pure in heart who shall see God, 
one fancies him gone on into the divine life, scarcely changed 
from the man to whom life was divine even here.’’ (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The current Scridner’s continues the delightful letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Here is his strong testimony as to 
the true spiritual life: ‘‘] wonder if you or my father ever 
thought of the obscurities that lie upon human duty from the 
negative form in which the Ten Commandments are stated, 
or of how Christ was so continually substituting affirmations. 
‘ Thou shalt not’ is but an example ; ‘ Thou shalt’ is the law 
of God. 
‘not one jot nor tittle of the law should pass.’ But what led 
me to the remark is this: A kind of black, angry look goes 
with that statement of the law of negatives. ‘To love one's 
neighbor as one’s self’ is certainly much harder, but states life 
so much more actively, gladly, and kindly, that you can 
begin to see some pleastirre in it, and till you can see pleasure 
in these hard choices and bitter necessities, where is there 
any good news to men? It is much more important to do 
right than not to do wrong ; further, the one is possible, the 
other has always been and will ever be impossible ; and the 


| extraordinary as the sense is high and noble. 


| and significant aspects of life. 


| CONTEMPORARY SPAIN AS SHOWN BY 


It was this that seems meant in the phrase that 





faithful design to do right is accepted by God ; that seems to 


| me to be the Gospel, and that was how Christ delivered us 


” 


from the law. 

The Review of Reviews has an important article on 
‘* Oliver Cromwell and the National Church of England,’’ by 
W. T. Stead. Ford Madox Brown's picture of ‘‘Cromwell on 
his Farm”’ is given, as are several other copies of noted 
paintings of the famous Protector. One of these represents 
Cromwell dictating to his Latin Secretary, John Milton. The 
serene, spiritual face of the poet and the stern, determined 
look of the soldier make a striking contrast. Cromwell's 
claim to our high admiration is thus stated: ‘‘ Cromwell is no 
fair-weather saint. When all goes well with us we are apt to 
forget him, and the baser souls among us even treat his 
memory as their ancestors treated his corpse. But whenever 
the nation finds itself in deep waters, when our security is 
threatened by foreign enemies and our peace by the lawless 


| forces of anarchy in high places or in low, then there springs 


instinctively from the popular heart the yearning cry for 
Cromwell. Papist, ritualist, republican, or socialist, however 
much they may abhor this, that, or the other act or char- 
acteristic of the lord protector, forget them all when in ex- 
tremity. Then they only remember that Cromwell was, of 
all men who ever spoke our tongue the supreme embodiment 
of masterful, practical common-sense. He was the man in 
whom hope shone as a pillar of fire after it had gone out in 
other men. He succeeded where all others had failnd. He 
was conscious rectitude triumphant, the hero-saint of English 
patriotism. 


W. D. Howells in the May number of the North American 
Review, in writing of ‘‘ The New Poetry,’’ has this to say of 
the Pennsylvania poet, Lloyd Mifflin: In the volume of son- 
nets, called ‘‘At the Gates of Song,’’ this poet makes his ap- 
peal to the best in us, with a mastery of his instrument as 
What strikes 
one most in this very striking group of poems is the power, 
both pictorial and intellectual, which represents a new quality 
of thinking and feeling, or a new way of rendering the serious 
If such a book were alto- 
gether to fail of recognition it would be the most damaging 
witness against a time which I think has been unjustly ac- 
counted prosaic. But a little more courage to know what is 
undeniably great, although it is our own, seems to me still 
desirable in our criticism, and when that comes this poetry 


| will have its reward. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HER NOVELISTs. A 
Compilation by Mary Wright Plummer, with an Introduc- 
tion by Edward E. Hale, D.D. 7%x5 inches. Pp. xiii. 
and 200. New York and London: Truslove, Hanson, 
& Comba. 

THE First Book oF BirpDs. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Eight Colored Plates and other Illustrations. 8x6 inches. 
Pp. 149. $1.00. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 


With 


‘‘Wuo plants a tree for future years 
Stays not with his own joys and tears, 
But reaches out with thoughtful care, 
With ardent hope and earnest prayer, 
To make more bright and glad the morn 
Of generations yet unborn ; 
The paths of future days to bless, 
Which his own feet may never press, 
With gifts of love the work is fraught, 
"Tis prompted by no selfish thought. 
A giver he of blessings free 
Who plants a tree,’’ 
>< 
LorD, to thy signal-light the trees 
In leaf and flower reply ; 
Let not my heart, more dull than these, 
Alone unwakened lie. —/John B. Tadd. 
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THE SILENT YEARS. 


A MASTER, followed by a band 

Of twelve disciples through the land, 
Teaching as never man had taught, 
Of truths beyond our human thought ; 
A wonder-worker, at whose word 

The blind eyes saw, the deaf ears heard, 
And death itself, its long reign o’er, 
Unloosed its icy hand of power ; 

A King; who held no earthly throne 
Yet claimed all nations as his own ; 

A victim lifted up on high 

That all the world might see him die ; 
A risen Saviour, by the sea 

Walking with men in Galilee— 

Thus to our eyes the Lord appears 
Throughout the three mysterious years 
Which sum the ministry and death 

Of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 


Yet there were other years than these— 
A child beneath the olive trees, 

A lad who learned and who obeyed, 
A worker in a humble trade, 

A Man amid the life of men, 

Who knew its drudgery, its pain, 

Its homely joys, its heavy fears, 

For thirty silent, loving years. 

Ah! here as deep a message lies 

As in the cross and sacrifice. 

And here the Son of God is shown 
The Son of Man, and claims his own. 


Yea, even as thirty is to three, 

So, if our eyes had power to see, 

Not only by the church's door 

Christ stands, but oftener in the roar 

Of busy marts, by plane and loom, 
Within the factory’s crowded room, 
Where laborers drudge with arm and tool, 
On wharf and ship, in shop and school. 
And claims each worker, by this sign, 

I too have toiled ; thy toil is mine ; 

I too have lived thy life of care 

And borne the burdens thou dost bear ; 
Not from My cross I call to thee, 

But from thy side—come, learn of Me!”’ 


O Son of Man! grant us to see 

Thy full, divine humanity ! 

We exile Thee in shrines and creeds 
Far from the many and their needs, 
Forgetting that Thy chosen spot 

Was just the common, human lot ; 

Yet still Thou comest back again 

To stand among Thy brother-men, 

And still, if we would serve Thee best, 
Love to Thy brethren is Thy test ; 

Yea, on Thy cross we look to see 

Thy hands, nail-pierced so cruelly, 

And find them still the hands that drove 
The plane, and blessed in holy love 

The household meal—the hands that thus, 
Divine yet human, hold for us 

All help for human life below, 

All hope for that to which we go. 


—Priscilla Leonard. 


IF WE KNEW. 


IF we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain 
And the bitter disappointment— 
Understood the loss and gain, — 
Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 
Should we help, where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


—Arabella Carter. 


| keep on with the work. 
| were never pushed aside because great moral reforms 


| thropic Committee, also sent a tribute. 
| his life [printed elsewhere in this issue—Eps.] had 
| been prepared for the occasion by Dean Elizabeth 





| by the work of this loved servant. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEE TING. 
(Continued from page 442.) 


the life and labors of Aaron M. Powell,—John W. 
| Hutchinson presiding. 
| Lloyd Garrison, Eldridge T. Garret, Anna Garland 
| Spencer, Charlotte L. Lewis, Grace H. Dodge, White 


Letters were read from Wm 


Water First-day School, Frances Robinson, Mary 


| Travilla, Isaac H. Clothier, Leona M. Whinnery, 
| chairman of the Ohio Philanthropic Committee, 
| George Powell; many of these being personal friends 
| as well as co-laborers in the cause he espoused. 
| They contained many tributes to his inestimable 
| worth. ‘‘ He stands second to none in his century ; 
| hts modest manner, and genial, winning way, made 
| him magnetic and his words more potent.” “A 
| pure-minded, tender-hearted husband, his wife being 
| his alter ego.” 
| ated by love to God and to man.” 
| turned his back on a good cause, nor put his hand to 


“A life of unfeigned religion, satur- 
“He never 
a bad one.”” ‘“ The highest honor we pay him is to 
” “The little things of life 


were needed.” ‘A life of sacrifice commenced when 
young by giving up a college education to labor for 
the abolition of slavery; he has entered the com- 


| pany of the redeemed of all ages, no purer spirit than 
| his being there.”’ 
| example was with us so long that it cannot be 
| diminished. 


His brother rejoiced that his 


Aaron Morrison, chairman of Indiana Philan- 
A sketch of 


Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, in which she—his only 
sister—bears testimony to the fact that he “turned her 
toward the hills of God, because he led and showed 
the way.” He had often said his ‘‘ wealth consisted 
not in great possessions, but in his few wants.” 


| Gently and mercifully was his desire granted that he 


might work to the last. Lydia Price said it was a 
joy to look upon his countenance after death, for the 
lines of blessedness and peace were deepened. When 
the breath left his body it seemed as though those 
present were indeed in Heavenly places. Dr. De 
Costa, of the Episcopal Church, felt to say ‘“‘amen” 
to all that had been voiced. The speaker believed a 
tremendous responsibility rests with Friends of the 
United States to bring forward someone to bear the 
banner aloft as he carried it. William C. Billeu said 
his last words seemed to gather the essence of his life. 


| He never seemed ruffled, always so gentle in a city 
| where nervousness runs riot ; absolutely unselfish, he 


kept himself in the background. He never asked 
what was popular, but only what was right and 
required of him. The Lord’s name has been honored 
Henry Blackwell 
felt after the first shock ‘it was a sheaf of corn fully 
ripe.” With his shrinking, unpretentious manner he 
would doubtless prefer to be forgotten, while the prin- 
ciples for which he lived should arouse enthusiasm. 

William W. Birdsall quoted Dr. Furness, ‘‘ You 
may serve the Truth all you life, but you will never 
be able to do for Truth as much as it has done for 
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you.”” What the Truth did for Aaron M. Powell, and 
through him for us, let us see to it that the Truth 
does for us. Robert S. Haviland paid a tribute to 
him as a friend. Emma Willets spoke of the power 
behind his gentleness, and begged mothers to teach 
children as he would desire. S. Elizabeth Stover 
believed there was an echo in each young heart that 
all were better for having known him. Edward 
Hutchinson felt that they of Plainfield Meeting 
realized their privilege in having had him amongst 
them, and their individual responsibility for all time, 
to live worthily. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY’S SELF-POSSESSION. 
[The following note is contributed by Jacob M. Troth, of Com- 
monwealth, Ga. ] 


Soon after my removal to Virginia, in 1857, I 
attended Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held in Alexan- 
dria. The old house was filled to its utmost capacity, 
and as is usual in those meetings held in Virginia, the 
gathering was made up largely of persons not mem- 
bers. In his sermon on that occasion Samuel M. 
Janney dwelt at some length on the views of Friends 
in regard to negro slavery. It will be recollected 
that it was a critical subject at that time, in that place, 
and during a part of his discourse there was a hum of 
subdued criticism among members of his audience. 
I was fearful of more decided demonstrations ; but 
Samuel proceeded with his discourse with perfect ‘self- 
possession, apparently unconscious of the evidences 
of disapprobation, and there were no more serious 
consequences. 


During the continuance of the war, all religious | 
meetings and First-day schools were suspended in our 
locality, except the meetings of Friends held at Wood- 


lawn. These were regularly held with, (if my 
recollection is correct), one exception. 

For some time after the close of the war, the 
situation in that respect remained unchanged. No 
religious opportunities of the kind mentioned were 
available to that community except the meetings of 
Friends. Some of us felt there was a responsibility 
resting upon us in the matter. On returning to our 
homes from a social visit, my wife, Sallie E. Lloyd, 
and Ella Walton, after some conversation on the sub- 
ject, decided te organize a union First-day school 
(Friends here had none, up to that time) on the next 
First-day, and gave notice at once, which was easily 
done, as the two young women were teachers, and 
could send word through their pupils and otherwise. 
It resulted in a good attendanc:, other denominations 
taking part, and it developed into a very large school, 
the adult class consisting at one time of about one 
hundred. Samuel M. Janney was much interested in 
this movement, and gave us the benefit of his counsel, 


and the encouragement of his presence whenever he ; 


was within reach of us. 


Morat poise is a rare and excellent thing. Most 
of us tend to be one-sided in our virtues—that is, our 
virtues are all of the same kind. We ought to offset 
them by some sort of ballast on the other side. 
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THE MAN WITH THE BRANDED HAND. 


A poem by Whittier, “The Branded Hand,” is ad- 
dressed to a Massachusetts seaman, Captain Jonathan 
Walker, and was written in 1846. And who was 
Captain Jonathan? His story is one of deep interest. 

He was of Harwick, on Cape Cod, and he hada 
coasting vessel. About 1840, he contracted to build 
a section of a railroad in Florida. Among his work- 
men were several negroes. Several of these, being 
slaves, longed for freedom, and at length, in 1844, 
they persuaded him to aid them in escaping to the 
island of New Providence, (British), where they would 
be free. The attempt was made, but after doubling 
the Capes of Florida, Captain Walker was prostrated 
by a violent sickness. The wrecking sloop Catharine 
came upon them and took them back to Key West. 
He was put in irons on board a vessel for Pensacola, 
and thrust in the hold. At Pensacola he was placed 
in a cell, the floor of which was still saturated with 
the blood of a man who two days before had com- 
mitted suicide. Here he was chained to the floor, 
and was not allowed a bed, a chair, or a table. The 
United States Court tried and convicted him; he was 
sentenced to be branded on the right hand with the 
capitals “‘S. S.”"; to stand one hour in the pillory, 
undergo an imprisonment, and pay $600 for each 
slave, (there were seven), and pay all costs. 

He bore the branding and pillory without flinch- 
ing. It was said thata ‘‘renegade Yankee ”’ applied 
the branding-iron to his hand. He lay eleven months 
in prison with a heavy chain on his leg, which the 
jailer would not remove even for the purpose of 
changing his clothing. His Northern friends, by a 
herculean effort, raised a sufficient sum to liquidate 
his fines, and in the summer of 1845 he was set at 
liberty. 

Whittier's poem begins : 

‘* Welcome home again, brave seaman! with thy 

thoughtful brow and gray *’— 

Captain Walker was a man of forty-six when the 
incident occurred. He died in Michigan, Fourth month 
20, 1878, and visitors to Muskegon, in that State will 
find in the cemetery there a monument to him. 

‘‘] remember,” says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript,“ seeing ‘the man with the branded hand,’ 
more than thirty years ago, when he was visiting his 
brother in his native town on Cape Cod. He had the 
letters S. S—slave stealer—branded on the palm of 
his right hand. He was a large, noble-looking man, 
and I well remember the almost superstitious awe 
with which we children regarded him.” 


‘THE old words, memento mori(remember death) 
cannot be written too plainly over the doorway of 
the temple of our contemplation. Let us remember 
death, not to be frightened from the natural course of 
life, from the great highway in the light, into some 
artificial and dreary way which has been created in 
the years of fear and dread by those who dared not 
face the issues of a normal world and a simple life, 
but rather that your feet stray not from the path of 
duty nor your life falter by the way. To live as 
though this day were thy very last will be, then, to 
make thee worthy of another, or here, or there.”’ 
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PRAISING ONE’S SELF. 

A coop and wise writer has said: ‘‘ Do not blow 
your own trumpet ; nor, which is the same thing, ask 
other people to blow it. No trumpeter ever rose to 
be a general.”” The last sentence is one which they 
should remember who are conscious of having been 
playing the role of trumpeter. We would better, 
therefore, learn to be silent about ourselves. Any- 
thing we do that is really beautiful or noble will find 
a way to declare itself. If we have in us worthy 
qualities, they will proclaim their own worthiness, just 
as flowers reveal their hiding-places by their fragrance. 
Goodness cannot be hid. 

Jesus taught: ‘‘ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father.” Light is not talk, but the effluence 
of life—our life is to shine before men, not our words. 
The aim is not to glorify ourself, but our Father. 
Jesus gave other exhortations—that we should not 
do our righteousness before men to be seen of them ; 
that we should not send a trumpeter before us when 
we do our alms, in order that people may know of 
it; that we should not pray so that people may see 
us and know how pious we are. 

Thus talking about one’s self is not only a viola- 
tion of good taste, but is also a violation of the spirit 
and the teaching of Christ. At the same time it 
defeats its own very purpose, dimming the light it 
seeks to enhance.—Selected. 


Discovery of Valuable Pictures. 

A most remarkable transaction in picture dealing has just 
occurred. An aged negro, named Marcel, who keeps a 
curiosity shop in Missouri, has long boasted of possessing a 
collection of rare paintings of the highest value. Not much 
serious attention was paid to his assertions until the other day, 
when a lawyer arrived from New York on a special mission to 
see Marcel, to whom he explained that he called as the repre- 
sentative of George Gould. He offered to strike a bargain 
there and then, offering $600,000 for nineteen of the paint- 
ings, subject to an examination of them by experts, who 
would report satisfactorily on their authenticity. But at the 
same time he paid $5,000 cash down for the first option in 
this sale. Marcel refused to part company, even for a short 
time, with his paintings, unless they were insured. There 
was some difficulty before an insurance company could be 
found to accept the risk, but finally the Express Company 
consented to insure the nineteen paintings for $200,000. This 
collection is now on its way to New York for examination. 
The discovery, for such it is regarded by most people, excites 
the greatest interest. Marcel refuses to disclose the exact 
sources from which the pictures reached him, beyond saying 
that they were once the property of great families of the old 
Louisiana aristocracy, now reduced nearly to poverty. The 
paintings sent to New York for examination include ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalene’ and ‘‘ Christ with the Cross,’’ by Rubens ; ‘‘ The 
Coast of France,’’ by Turner ;two Corregios ; and examples 
of the work of Raphael, Claude Lorraine, and Van de Velde. 
—[Exchange. ] 


The Pansy. 


THE pansy is a lover of cool weather. It gives its largest, 
finest flowers, and its most profuse crop of them in the spring 
and during early summer, and, if the plants have been prop- 
erly treated, again in the fall. It would no doubt continue to 
bloom as freely during the summer as in spring or fall if the 
weather conditions were the same. But as soon as the intense 
heat of midsummer comes on, the vitality of the plant begins 
to be affected, and this accounts for the indications of 


| 
| 
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‘‘dwindling,’’ mentioned by my correspondent. Its flowers 
become smaller and smaller, until they are wholly unlike, in 
all respects, the magnificent specimens of May and June. 
And as the heat of the season, generally accompanied with 
more or less drought, increases, the plants seem to die off by 
inches. Thered spider, encouraged by dry weather, which 
he delights in, adds his efforts to the work of the heat, and 
the luxuriant plants of spring are hardly recognizable in July 
and August.—[Harper’s Bazar. ] 


THESE words by the late Rosa Bonheur are instructive: ‘I 
pursue my artistic education, working very hard in that part 
of Paris stretching behind the Parc Monceaux, and which at 
that time was mostly fields, farms, and dairies. There | 
studied cows, sheep, and goats. I had found a delightful 
corner of wild scenery at Villiers, close to the Parc de Neuilly. 
I boarded with an honest peasant woman and spent several 
months at her place. Telling the story of my first essays 
would be telling the story of all beginners. The rapid move- 
ments of animals, the shimmer of their coloring, their subtle 
character (for each animal has an individual physiognomy) 
had to be caught, so before undertaking the study of a dog, 
horse, or sheep I first made myself familiar with the anatomy, 
the osteology, the mylogy of the animal. I even attempted 
some dissecting work, and! cannot recommend enough to 
those wishing to paint animals to adopt the same method. 
Again, I studied the aspect of animals from plaster casts, 
copying them chiefly by lamp-light, which gave them neat 
and vibrating shadows. This is an excellent study. To 
those who are kind enough to recognize in me a sincere artist 
I have but to say that whatever I am is due to this conscien- 
tious training. 


To Produce Miniature Oaks. 


THE Japanese gardeners make a secret of the means by 
which their curious, tiny trees are produced, but, like many 
other mysteries, the secret has been discovered by the curious 
Occidental. It is simple enough, consisting only in the cutting 
of the roots when they first begin to sprout. 

Suppose a miniature oak tree is desired. The Japanese 
gardener takes an acorn and an orange. He carefully scoops 
out the interior of the orange and fills the skin with rich mold. 
Exactly in the center he places the acorn, leaving a round 
hole in a line with the sprouting plant. He puts his orange 
in a sunny place and waters it every day. 

Very soon the first shoot appears, and a short time after- 
wards the roots break through the orange skin. 
shaved off continually. The tree grows to about five inches 
high and then stops. Ina year it is a perfect miniature oak. 
When the roots cease to grow the ends are varnished over 
and the orange imbedded in a pot or vase. The tree becomes 
more gnarled and stunted every year, and is trained to what- 
ever shape is desired. 


These are 


Trolleys for Freight. 
POSSIBLY the greatest advance in the use of the trolley-car is 
in Pittsburgh, where an express company, using specially 
made trolley-cars for transportation, has begun business. 
These express-cars, which are similar to trolley mail-cars, but 
with large sliding doors on the sides, are run on all the street 
railroads in Pittiburgh and Allegheny. The work of receiv- 
ing and delivering packages is a little slow at the start, but it 
is expected to deliver a package, or to receive one and give 
a receipt for it, in about the time it takes for a passenger to 
board orleave acar. At the suburban terminals of the trolley 
lines the express-cars are met by automobile wagons, which 
continue the delivery for miles into the country where the 
condition of the roadway permits. These wagons are elec- 
trically charged to run seventy-five miles, and they travelata 
rate of from twelve to fourteen miles an hour. 


IT was only a tiny seed, 
Carelessly brushed aside ; 

But it grew in time to a noxious weed, 
And spread its poison wide. 
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A New Penn Document. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 
Tue American Philosophical Society has a collection of docu- 
ments relating to the early history of the city and Common- 
wealth of much greater interest and value than is suspected 
by many of the present generation of its membership. 
ing the last year or two, in going over its archives, some very 
rare papers have been discovered, the very existence of which 
was before unknown or undistinguished on the catalogue. 
Some of these have been made the subjects of papers read 
before the society during the past year. 

To bring some of these interesting historical papers to the 
members, selections have been made from them and they 
have been placed in glass covered cases, where their titles or 
a page or two of the printed matter can be read. Several 
have been framed and hung upon the walls. 


Among the latter class is an official document executed by | 
William Penn, interesting not only because it is not known to | 


have been printed, and has no marks of ever having been re- 
corded, but also as showing some mental traits of the great 
founder of the Commonwealth. It is a parchment commis- 
sion, dated 6th day of Sixth month, 1684, the day on which 
Penn went on board the ketch Eudeavor to set sail for Eng- 
land, and empowered the Provincial Council to act in his 
stead during his absence. The paper stated that this was 
done to show the confidence he had in them. On the back 
of the parchment, and bearing the same date, Penn limited 
the power conferred to choosing officers, and making all laws 
enacted void until confirmed by him, thus showing that, 
while his first impulses were gererous, his prudence, or 
‘* sober second thought,’’ overcame his generosity. The re- 


cords of the Provincial Council at New Castle show that this | 


commission was read on the 18th of June. 


A NEw method of marketing vegetables is rapidly growing in 
favor in California. In the Pajaro valley, quite a business 
has been developed by fruit-evaporating factories in buying 
onions, potatoes, squash, and other vegetables to be evap- 
orated or dried by much the same method used in evaporating 
fruit. When the process is properly done, the vegetables 
appear to lose little if any of their flavor or virtue as food, 
while their bulk and weight are both greatly. reduced. 
These evaporated vegetables were first put up for the Alaskan 
market, but the business is being developed more largely for 
export to other parts of the world. The saving in freight 
rates on these dried vegetables is very material and sometimes 
more than offsets the cost of evaporating and packing. A 
carload of dried canned potatoes contains 3,000 bushels, but 
would hold only 500 bushels in their natural state. 

This industry is also in operation near Mayville, Mich., 
where potatoes are forced through a sieve into ‘‘strings,’’ 
dried, and packed in cans eight inches each way, that weigh 
five pounds and contain half a bushel of potatoes that 
originally weighed thirty pounds. 


Co-operative Stores in Iowa. 


Codperative stores, tried in several places in this country, and 
generally resulting in failure, are doing a successful business 
in lowa, according to reports recently made, covering the re- 
sults in 1898. There are about twenty of these stores in the 
State, morally, if not physically, united, and acting as a unit 
in the one very important matter of buying their goods. At 


stated periods each store estimates its needs, and the com- | 


bined orders are obtained from one wholesale house at a 
marked reduction. This is regarded as better than the tenta- 
tive plan of establishing a wholesale depot, at least until the 
stores become more numerous and of greater resources. 

The oldest of these stores in the State has been in opera- 
tion for ten years in Rockwell, Cerro Gordo county. Last 
year it did a business of $365,000. Its business is quite 
varied, and includes dealing in grain and live stock. Another 
store did a business of $40,000, and one exceptionally profit- 
able store reported for last year a profit to the stockholders of 
60 per cent., the profit, of course, representing savings. 


Dur- | honorable and disinterested. 
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Good Treatment and Confidence. 
City and State, Philadelphia. 

THOSE who are used to dealing with weaker races learn that 
the first essential isto gain their confidence by perfectly frank 
dealings, and by convincing them that one’s intentions are 
What other secret was there 
than this in Livingstone’s marvelous success when traveling 
unharmed and unarmed among the wild tribes of Africa, or 
William Duncan's conversion of an entire tribe of Metlakahtla 
Indians from degraded barbarians into reputable and com- 
pletely self-supporting people? It was a desire so intelligent 
and so sincere to treat justly and sympathetically the barbarous 
people with whom these benefactors of their race came in con- 
tact, and a determination to bring them into a better condition, 
that they themselves soon were convinced that the men who 
so came to them could be thoroughly trusted. 


nc SNS 


Telegraphing Without Wires. 
Harper s Weekly. 
THE world of science and the associated world of trade and 
news have been considerably stirred by the report of the suc- 
cess of Signor Marconi, electrician and inventor, in tele- 
graphing from the South Foreland Light-house on the English 
coast to Boulogne-sur-Mer, in France, without a connecting 
The distance is thirty-two miles, and is the greatest 
distance that Marconi’s mechanism has as yet overcome, 
though his experiments have been successfully conducted for 
many months. The principles of which he avails himself 
were discovered by other investigators, but he has been 
highly successful in devising an apparatus by which they are 
put to practical use. It takes some knowledge of electricity 
to understand precisely what his apparatus is, though it 


| is described as so simple that a boy can make and use it. 


His messages are carried by electrical waves, which he excites 
with a transmitter at one point and reads by means of a 
receiver at another. The distance which the waves will 
travel depends, apparently, on the height of the vertical con- 
ductor of which he makes use. With a conductor eighty feet 
high he can signal eighteen miles. His messages will pass 
through mountains without hesitation, and are not effected by 
storms. His system is now practically useful to enable ships 
at sea to communicate with one another and with the shore, 
for telegraphing through mountains, and for other purposes. 
What the ultimate development of it may be is past guessing, 
but it is not expected to supersede the telegraph, and copper 
stocks are not as yet affected. 


St. Francis’ Ideal. 

‘‘Ir was’’ (in the opinion of St. Francis of Assissi) ‘‘ the 
highest right, the one certain duty of man to make 
all heathens Christians and all wicked men just, and all the 
world a garden of the Lord. It was the easiest, briefest, 
most certain mode of mending all miseries. Were it a robber 
among the woods of Apennine, or a Pagan leader, or any 
other enemy of any Christian State, the formula of Francis 
was sublime in its simplicity—not hang him, fight against 
him, subdue him, as said the other commonplace superficial 
people, but—convert him. Instead of punishment or pain 
for his body, unbounded blessing for his soul. Only make 
him a Christian ; this was his panacea for all evil. Instead 
of sacrificing whole masses of men-at-arms, great gleaming 
armor-clad knights and bowmen and spearmen, whose chil- 
dren looked out for them wishfully across all the Western 
seas, Francis would have sacrificed, had he got his will, a few 
generations of solitary monks, himself the first—and all the 
foreign Eastern alien races would have become our brothers 
in the faith !'’—A/rs. Oliphant's ‘‘Life of St. Francis of 
Assissi.”” 


—The National University Committee has recommended 
that due reference be made in the approaching Fourth of July 
celebrations to George Washington's bequest in 1779 toward 
the National Post Graduate University. 
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A Catamaran. 


HAVING read to her pupils a description of the sinking of the 
Merrimac, the teacher, so the Kansas City S/ar asserts, some 
days later asked her pupils what the word ‘‘ catamaran "’ there 
used meant. These are some of the answers : 

A catamaran is a mounting lion. 

The Catamaran is a savage officer in the Filipose Islands. 

A catamaran carries clubs in a gof game. 

The catamaran is the place in Chicago where the Cat 
Show was held. 

The Catamaran was a convention hall prise. 

The catamaran is the proper name for a catboat and war 
ram together like the Catadin. 

Hobson obtained a catamaran from the Spanish officers, 
which was all he had to eat. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE special despatches from The Hague to the Loudon 
morning papers agree that the American scheme meets with 
much favor, as being eminently practical. Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, the head of the British delegation, has modified the 
British proposal, and now suggests that the Administrative 
Council should not be International, but should be appointed 
by the Government of the country where the permanent 
Court assembles. 

According to the correspondent of the Daily News, the 
Arbitration Committee has unanimously recommended the 
American scheme to the Conference. The correspondent of 
the Daily News adds : 

‘« This is a speedy and brilliant victory for the partisans of 
peace, as nobody doubts that the Conference will ratify the 
unanimous vote of the committee.’’ 

THE Rockport Granite Company, of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, has issued a notice that after the 1gth inst. the 
company will recognize the demand of their striking employés 
for a nine-hour day, and that the labor in excess of this time, 
performed at the request of the company, will be rated as 
time and half. 

REPRESENTATIVE BURTON, of Ohio, Chairman of the 
River and Harbor Committee of Congress, thinks that a new 
bill will be presented at the coming session of Congress. 
The necessity for improving the Delaware and Patapsco 
rivers at an early date seems to make the bill a necessity. 

DuRING a severe electrical storm at Lansing, Michigan, 
on the sth inst., lightning struck the workshops at the State 
Industrial School for Boys, and the fire which followed dam- 
aged the buildings and contents to the extent of $15,000. 

THE new buildings of the Children’s Homeepathic Hos- 
pital, on Franklin street, below Thompson, Philadelphia, was 
formally opened on the 6th inst. 

THE new Spanish Minister to the United States, Duke 
d’Arcos, was formally presented to the President on the 
3d instant. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tue Society of Friends, at its yearly meeting just ended, 
adopted the following statement: ‘‘ We desire to reaffirm our 
testimony that prison discipline should look towards reforma- 
tion, and that all use of prisoners for the profit of contractors, 
without regard to their physical or moral welfare, wherever it 
occurs, deserves our earnest condemnation, and that we know 
of nothing more deplorable or cruel in the treatment of con- 
victs than is practiced in the chain-gangs of some Southern 
States."’ 


—Another order has been placed by the Egyptian States 
Railway with the Pressed Steel Company for 200 more cars of 
the same pattern ordered some time ago, which are now on 
their way to Jersey City, whence they will be taken on trans- 
ports to the land of the Nile. The first order of 100 cars was 
made up into two trains of fifty cars each. 


—Cows south of the Ohio river will not average above 
three pounds and fourteen ounces of butter to the 100 pounds 
of milk. The cows of Texas only show 11 per cent. of 
solids in their milk. Cows through Indiana and the strip 
running east and west will produce milk that runs four and 
one half pounds. Cows in Minnesota and Manitoba will 
produce milk that will give out five pounds and five ounces of 
butter to the 100 pounds. 


—Advices from Dawson, dated April 29, state that there 
are evidences of the most wonderful output yet recorded. 
Five thousand men are in waiting at Dawson to take the first 
boats up the river. Half of them are miners who have from 
$1,000 to $50,000 each in dust. The White Pass and Yukon 
Railroad Company has issued bills of lading on more than a 
million doilars’ worth of gold that is to come out on one of the 
first river steamers. 


—It is reported at the State Department that the negotia- 
tions now in progress at London between Ambassador Choate 
and Lord Salisbury relate entirely to the arrangement of a 
modus vivendi to avert the danger of a hostile collisiou on the 
Alaskan border during the present season, at least. It is ex- 
pected to resume the negotiations for the settlement of the 
whole boundary question when Sir Julian Pauncefote returns 
to Washington from The Hague. 


—Frank Thomson, President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, died at his residence near Merion, on the sth inst., aged 
57 years. Hewas Thomas A. Scott's chief assistant in making 
railroads for the transportation of troops during the Civil War. 
His powers of organization and leadership were exerted in 
behalf of the Pennsylvania railroad during nearly all the 
active years of his life, and did much to place it on its 
present high basis. 


—Beautiful and world-famous, the Lakes of Killarney, 
with their surrounding woods, meadows, hills and valleys, are 
for sale and in peril of becoming private property. It is 
suggested that the Irishmen in New York City, by popular 
subscription, purchase Killarney, maintain it as a national 
park for the people of Ireland and thereby perpetuate 
the world-wide interest that has centered about Muckross 
Abbey, Dinnis Island, the Tore Waterfall, and the Gap. The 
plan has met with pronounced success thus far. 

—The books that had the largest sale in this country last 
month were ‘‘ David Harum,’’ ‘‘ A Day’s Work,”’ ‘‘ Aylwin,”’ 
‘*When Knightwood was in Flower,’’ ‘‘ Red Rock,’’ and 
‘«Mr. Dooley,’’ in the order named. Only two of the authors 
of these books are famous—Rudyard Kipling and Thomas 
Nelson Page. Watts-Dunton, the author of ‘‘ Aylwin,’’ has 
had no previous popularity in this country. 

—The London Daily News, looking upon the American 
locomotive in England as an innovation that needed explana- 
tion, has made an. exhaustlve inquiry into the subject and now 
says that our product is of superior workmanship, of greater 
drawing power, of greater speed capacity, of greater endur- 
ance, of superior design, and more economical in operation. 
This sounds very much like a death knell over England's 
boasted mechanical superiority. 

—Secretary of the Treasury Gage, in an interview on the 
President's recent civil service order, says that every change 
made was urged by the head of the department affected as the 
result of administrative experience. The order, he declares, is 
not a step backward, and there is no politics in it. 

—Warrants were recently issued at Harrisburg for the 
arrest of the persons charged with conspiracy, perjury, and 
corrupt solicitation in connection with the contest for United 
States Senator and the consideration of the McCarrell Jury 
bill in the recent session of the legislature. 

—New York has established a State College of Forestry. 
One of its labors will be to replant the tracts denuded of pine 
and other valuable conifers. It set out a large area this 
spring, and is rearing 3,000,000 seedling pines for future use. 


HAVE mercy, O men! O ye that strength possess, 
Bridge firm with pity and charity for span 
The void of egotism, of selfishness, 
Whose gulf so sternly sunders man from man ! 
Help with grand aid the unconsummated plan 
Of centuries moving to millennial goals ! 
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NOTICES. 

*,.* CENTENNIAL AT WESTTOWN. — The 
Friends’ Boarding School at Westtown is now 
one hundred years old. The Old Scholars’ As- 
sociation, recently formed, will celebrate the 
event with suitable exercises at the School on 
Sixth month Io. 

It is expected that the largest gathering of 
Friends and Friendly people since the time of 
George Fox will be present on that occasion. 
Some six thousand people have been invited, 
and acceptances already received indicate that 
more than three thousand will be present. 

The principal feature or the day’s exercises 
will be the presentation to the School of an en- 
dowment fund of One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars by the Old Scholars. Those interested 
who have not contributed to this fund should 
communicate with the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Samuel T. Allen, No. 1107 Market 
street, Philadelphia. There will be other ad- 
dresses by members of the Westtown Committee 
and by Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford 
College, Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., Charles 
Potts, and Ruth E. Chambers. 

All Old Scholars of the School and their hus- 
bands, wives, and children are invited to attend. 
Special trains from Jersey points and Broad 
Street Station wil, furnish ample accommoda- 
tions for all. 

ALBERT T. BELL, Registrar, 
Westtown Old Scholars’ Association. 

*,.* The following meetings will be held in 
Sixth month : 

15. Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, Med- 

ford, N. J. 

Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting Mill- 
ville, Pa. 


22 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet 
ing-house at Newtown, Delaware county, on 
First-day, Sixth month 18, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* The Circular Meeting at Frankford, Unity 
and Waln streets, will be Sixth month 11, at 
3.30 in the afternoon. 

The company of Friends is invited. Fifth 
street and Third street Trolley cars are within 
two squares, and Pennsylvania Depot not very 
distant. 


*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 
10, 1899, at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No 2, at Ioa. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
IO a. m. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house, 
at 10 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4 at 
IO a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 
9 a. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at Il a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No I, at 9 30 a. m 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at Io a. m. 

JaMES H. ATKINSON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


\ Clerks. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

SrxtTH MONTH : 

11. Radnor (appointed meeting), 3 p. m. 

25. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

Aquia J. LINVILL, Clerk. 
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*,* The First-day evening meetings this 
month are at Race street above 15th street, at 
7-30 oclock. The full attendance of our 
members and others is always pleasant. 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 


Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Marlborough, on First-day, Sixth 
month 11, 1899, to convene at 3 o’clock. 
SAMUEL H. BROooMELL, Clerk. 
x*« The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Sixth month : 
18. Ridge and Back Creek, Va. 
TYPEWRITERS 
REBUILT nearly equal to new 
Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 

M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 
AND DRY CLEANER. 

Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 


a specialty. 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


Ir is habitual for Kansas to overdo 
things. If it is a cyclone or a drought, a 
crop of corn or a plague of grasshoppers, 
a stack of mortgages or a gas well, a 
great moral reform or a sorghum mill, a 
race horse or a regiment of fighting men, 
Kansas always excels, or, at least, she 
thinks she does, and that is the same 
thing. Her orators are the most eloquent, 
her cranks are the most obstreperous, her 
soil the most fertile and her skies are the 
bluest in the world. In the exhuberance 
of his oratory, one of the brilliant sons of 
the State recently exclaimed : ‘‘ God said, 
‘Let there be light,’ and there was— 
Kansas."’ The entire people appear to 
contemplate their own virtue and valor in 
a similar spirit.—[Chicago Record. } 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
UGAR is not improved by the ad- 


dition of sand; neither is White 
Lead improved by the addition of 
Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 
such mixtures branded and sold as “ White 
Lead,” “ Pure White Lead,” etc. 
You can avoid these by making sure that 
the brand is right, Those named in the 
margin are genuine, 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and cord showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 1899 SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish 
the 1899 edition of its Summer Excursion Route 
Book. This work is designed to provide the 
public with short descriptive notes of the 
principal Summer resorts of Eastern America, 
with the routes for reaching them, and the rates 
of fare. It contains all the principal seashore 
and mountain resorts of thé east, and over fifteen 
hundred different routes or combination of routes 
for reaching them. The book has been com- 
piled with the utmost care, and altogether is the 
most complete and comprehensive handbook of 
Summer travel ever offered to the public. 

It is bound in a handsome and striking cover, 
in colors, and contains several maps, presenting 
the exact routes over which ticketsare sold. It 
is also profusely illustrated with fine half-tone 
cuts of scenery at the various resorts and along 
the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On and after June I it may be procured at any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nom 
inal price of ten cents, or, upon application to 
the general office, Broad Street Station, by mail 
for twenty cents. 


CONVENTION NATIONAL 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
ANGELES, CAL. 


REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


EDUCA- 
LOS 


For the National Educational Association 
Convention, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 11 to 14, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets via direct routes 
from points on its line, to Los Angeles, Cal., 
and return, at rate of single fare for the round 
trip plus $2.00 membership fee. These tickets 
will be sold, good geing, June 24 to July 7, and, 
when stamped by Joint Agent at Los Angeles, 
good to return, arriving at final destination, 
until September 5. 

For further information apply 
Agents. 


to Ticket 








Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
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No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 

Werke Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
Ss. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St, - —_ Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-a5-A. 


Washable Waists 


Thousands of beautiful Washable 
Shirt Waists at four special prices— 
50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.25. 
Some of them are worth nearly 
twice the money now asked: 


The 50-cent Waists are of fine Chintz, in 
choice patterns and colorings, finely 
made and finished, and would be cheap 
at 75 cents. 

The 75-cent Waists are of Lawn and 
Chintz, in a great variety of styles and 
colorings ; worth $1.25, as prices go. 
In this lot is included a very desirable 
offering of excellent White Lawn Waists 
at same price—75 cents. 

The $1.00 Waists are of fine Percale, such 
as are rarely priced at less than $1.50. 
They are made and laundered in the 
best possible manner ; all have detach- 
able collars. 


The $1.25 Waists are of fine French Per- 
cale—the quality and style generally 
found in made-to-order Waists only ; 
would be good value at $1.75. The 
range of colorings is wide, and the 
finish could not be better. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘ Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1ut 


‘* HAD it not been the Sabbath Day,”’ | ee cnererronrny 


said a Perthshire preacher to an elder 
between the preaching, ‘‘I would just 
have asked ye how the hay was selling in 
Perth on Friday.’’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ said the elder, ‘‘ had it 
not been the day it is I wad just hae tellit 
ye it was gaun at a shillin’ the stane.’’ 

‘Indeed. Well, had it been Monday 
instead of the Sabbath I would have told 
you I have some to sell.”’ 

‘*Umph, av’ ou ay, sir. And had it 
been Monday, as you say, then I wad 
just hae tell’t ye I wad gie ye the market 
price for it.’’ 

The elder’s carts were at the manse 
early Monday morning, and the preacher's 
haystack vanished like a Highland mist. 
—([Exchange]. 


‘* How do you always manage to have 
such delicious meats ?'’ asked one house- 
keeper of another. 

‘« Well, I select a good, honest butcher, 
and then stand by him.”’ 

‘*You mean that you give him all your 
trade ?’’ 

‘*No; I mean that I stand by him 
while he is cutting the meat.’’—[Youth’s 
Companion. ] 


THE carpenter had put down his tools 
and gone for his luncheon. 

‘Life with me is a perfect bore,’ 
the Auger. 

‘‘I’m a little board myself,’’ said the 
Small Plank. 

‘« There’s no art in this country,’’ 
served the Screw-Driver. 
screwed in my eyes.”’ 

‘‘You don’t stick at anything long 
enough to know what you're driving at,’’ 
interjected the Glue. 

‘* That's justit,’’ said the Screw. ‘‘ He 
never goes beneath the surface the way 
the Jack-Plane and I do,’’ 

‘«Tut!’’ cried the Saw. ‘‘I gothrough 
things just as much as you do. Life’s 
stuffed with saw dust.”’ 

‘« Regular grind,’’ said the Grindstone. 

‘“‘I agree with you,’’ observed the 
Bench. ‘‘It doesn’t make any difference 
how well I do my work, I’m always sat 
on.”’ 

‘« Let's strike,’’ said the Hammer. 

‘« That's it,’’ cried the Auger. ‘‘ You 
hit the nail on the head that time.”’ 

‘‘T'll hit it again,’’ retorted the Ham- 
mer ; and he kept his word,-.but he hit the 
wrong nail. That is why the carpenter 
now wears his thumb in a bandage. It 
was his thumb-nail the Hammer struck. 
[Harper's Bazar. ] 


’ said 


ob- 
*« Everything's 


IRISH BARRISTER (addressing the 
Bench)—“‘ Your honor, | shall first abso- 
lutely prove to the jury that the prisoner 
could not have committed the crime with 
which heischarged. If that does not con- 
vince the jury, I shall show that he was 
insane when he committed it. If that 
fails, I shall prove an alibi.’’—[The 
Sphinx. ] 








Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


? A ew 
Lease of Life 


is enjoyed by those who change 
@ from an impoverished diet of ordi- 
nary flour to one of lite-giving, 
tissue-building qualities. Nature 
places in the wheat berry 
healthful elementsin abundance and 
wisdom requires that we use them @ 
@ all and do not sacrifice the best of @ 
them on account of color. In our 
foolish prejudice for white bread we @ 
do this very thing, and man in mill- 
ing into white flour removes them 
nearly all, leaving little but starch S 


Franklin Mills Flour 


@ AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT | 


@ retains all the mineral elements of 2 
the wheat, phosphatic and nitrogen- 3 
ous, and is, therefore, rich in nour- 
ishment for the whole body. 


If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that zee are 
3 supplied, Send postal for Booklet-—FRE 


MADE ONLY BY 


$ FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
OOOO F99S 0999S OOOF 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Disarmament Of Nations; of, Mankind Oné Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 
at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 

Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 

A strong presentation of fact and argument. 

Pp. 27. Price, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A RECENT discussion at a dinner table, 
whether ‘‘ gotten’’ or ‘‘got'’’ were the 
preferable participle, received a practical 
solution, at least for the telegraphic ser- 
vice, from the experience related of a col- 
lege professor who preferred ‘‘ gotten.’’ 
He had telegraphed to his wife, ‘‘ Have 
gotten tickets for the opera to-night ; meet 
me there.’’ 

The telegraph operator rendered this 
into, ‘‘ Have got ¢en tickets,’’ etc. 

Mrs. Professor was delighted with the 
opportunity of entertaining her friends, 
and accordingly made up a party of eight 
besides herself, whose greetings to the 
professor at the rendezvous were probably 
more cordial than his feelings, until mat- 
ters were explained. He now makes 
an exception to his customary use of 
‘* gotten,” 


Mrs. McLusserty (who has just fin- 
ished reading a story of suffering and pri- 
vation). ‘‘ Murty, how wud yez loike to 
be lost in dhe desert ?’’ 

McLubberty. ‘‘ Hoh! Begorra, oi wud 
be in no danger av gittin’ lost, for oi’d 
hov me name an’ addriss plainly written 
down on a car-r-d in me pocket! ’’— 
[Harper's Round Table. ] 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 





EASTERN NEBRASKA IAVESTMENTS, 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszrn Weester, Wm. Wesstar 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


Gapestes. 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








The Provident Life ana Trust Company of hiladelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Bully Paid 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are bev separate and apart from the assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Act yy 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, — ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 





Merchants’ Trust Company, 





PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, CAPITAL (enbemibed), .. . sv sre 0 000. 
HARRY F. WEST, | GEORGE K. JOHNSON. _ HENRY C. BROWN. CAPITAL (paid in), ds Ae S 
EE ee a ee ee ee ee 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED Perea ess «2 0%s e+ + 3,094.49 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
THE SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
yage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and up » per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 





HN F. LEWIS, Vice- ] » 
EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, Jo ROBERT MOR RIS EARLY Sec. and Treas. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Offcer. 
—_—_—_—_—_——_—_— DIRECTORS 
OFFICERS : Nicnovas Brice, Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. Saree TATNALL, Vice-President. Spencer M. Janney, 1. Botron Winrenny, 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. S. Davis Pace, EL.woop Becker, 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A JACKSON Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, osern R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas WM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. oun F. Lewss, Warren G. Gairritn, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. ‘Homas R. Git, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
MANAGERS: Cuas. S. — : aenese G. McCotiim, 
ErrincHaM B. Morris, wextoany Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, ee? ae. 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bisexam, Henry TArnatt, . em eee dadiian 
Benjamin W. RicHarps, Wituram H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLorater, © ” — ae ts 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sms, 


Pemserton S. Hur HINSON, Jostaun M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE | piiianr{phid & READING RAILWAY. 


To CatirorniA AND Back, 
176 pp., 176 illustrations. 


Read ma tieen Snake Dance, 


60 pp., 64 illustrations. 
3 cts. 





’ : . Granp Canon OF ARIZONA, 
HEADQUARTERS ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE, hese 2 illustrations 
’ 32 PP. 45 ons. 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. “= 
New Mexico Heattu Re- 
These goods being made by a reliable and well-known HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE “SORTS, 80 PD., 22 illustra. lustra- 
Rubber Company are sold to be as represented, and can Books — se 
be depended upon to give BALLASTED. tions. 3 cts. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. ara peseeee He 
A Fair Hose,. . . . . for 7%c. foot. R 1 Bl Rieae on. York < : 
A Good Hose, “ goc. * oya ue ine cw Tk. Las Vecas Hot Sprincs 
A Very Good Hose, “ a, -¢ SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS Mailed free @ pp. 39 illustrations. 
An Extra Heavy Hose, “ 15c. “ IN THE WORLD. for postage named * cts. 


REELS, 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. Th 
ey tell the story 
' Scenic Reais ng R 

E. L PEIRCE, 0A a Ae of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
P : special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 

They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 


Oe de ee ie i ee 


~ PHILAD’A. S Grerrys- 


* SHAMO- 





‘‘Ir must have toon a very tender- KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
hearted butcher who killed this lamb,’’ 


: ron ae N IN PENNSYLV : 

said the cheerful idiot, pausing in the saw- | ee ee 

ing of his chop. — 
‘*Why ?”’ kindly asked the shoe clerk 


boarder Royal Reading Route to the attractions of your own land. 
; ; LAN Y. CLEANLINESS 
‘« He must have hesitated three or four ATLANEES CEE Pt A ee TT. = cwICaco 
years before striking the fatal blow.’’— AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND Great Northern cedars Wty. ’ 
[The Liberal. ] SPEED. 
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